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Parker Memorial Begins Anew: 


John Haynes Holmes the Speaker 


XERCISES marking the reopening of 

Parker Memorial and the installation 
of Rev. Robert W. Jones, minister of Bul- 
finch Place Church, as its director and min- 
ister, took place Sunday, October 7, at the 
Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, Mass. 
An impressive service at 3.15 o’clock was 
followed in the evening by the first forum 
meeting under the auspices of the Parker 
Memorial, at which Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church, New 


a 


JOHN HAYNES 


HOLMES 
.Opened the season with an address on Theodore 
Parker 


York City, was the speaker. Mr. Holmes, 
who was introduced by Mr. Jones as the 
man who more nearly approaches the spirit 
of Theodore Parker than any other man of 
the present day, spoke on the theme, 
“What Theodore Parker Means to Me in 
the Life of the Present Time.” 

James P. Munroe, president of the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches and of 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
gave the charge to Mr. Jones, as director 
and minister of the Memorial, at the after- 
noon service. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister-at-large of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity and minister emeritus of Bulfinch 
Place Church, presided and conducted the 
service of worship. Theodore Parker's 
familiar hymn, “O thou great friend to 
all the sons of men,” was sung during 
the exercises. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, who now occu- 
pies the pulpit in West Roxbury, Mass., 
which was formerly Theodore Parker’s, 
made an address on Parker, and there was 
special yocal and instrumental music. 

Every seat in the church auditorium was 
occupied for the forum meeting in the eve- 
ning, which introduces a series of Sunday 
evening meetings with vigorous and well- 
known men scheduled as speakers. A 
large contingent of young people was 


noticeable in the audience and some of 
the young men of the Greater Boston 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. served as 
ushers. The music was particularly suc- 
cessful, with Prof. H. Augustine Smith of 
Boston University as conductor, using his 
new student hymnal. 

Mr. Holmes characterized Parker as the 
great American preacher and asserted that 
he had the largest regular congregation 
Sunday after Sunday of any preacher in 
this country, not excepting Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

“There are many people the world 
around to whom. Boston is the city of 
Theodore Parker,’ he declared, “yet the 
city has not done as much as it should in 
his memory. I hope that this work may 
go on to something not only built in stone 
but into the hearts and minds of men.” 
Mr. Holmes dwelt on a few of the quali- 
ties which contributed to Parker’s great- 
ness. 

“Preachers to-day are not pre-eminent 
for their scholarship,’ he pointed out. 
“In Parker’s day they were more learned, 
and I believe him to be the greatest 
scholar who ever stood in a popular pul- 
pit. He read and spoke twenty-seven lan- 
guages. He owned the largest private 
library in the United States, now housed 
in the Boston Public Library. 

“In Theodore Parker’s day people were 
not afraid to unite religion with politics, 
and he went out to give political talks, 
taking with him Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
textbooks to read as he traveled. He 
translated one of the first classical books 
on higher criticism.” 

Theodore Parker, while he was a great 
preacher, had none of the graces or cus- 
tomary attributes of the popular orator. 
His sermons were solid pieces of work 
regarding things fundamental in religion ; 
they were long, and he read them from 
manuscript. He was not concerned much 
with organized religion, but he had power 
to move the depths of the soul by con- 
viction of eternal truth, Mr. Holmes ex- 
plained. He was concerned only with 
fundamentals. For nearly ten years he 
filled the old Melodeon Hall in Boston to 
overflowing on Sundays. A third quality, 
in addition to his scholarship and power 
as a preacher, to which Mr. Holmes re- 
ferred, was his leadership of people outside 
the walls of his church. 

“We are in the midst of a Presidential 
campaign in which a whole lot of people 
are concerned,” he said. “One would 
think, to hear people talk, that the church 
should close its doors from the convention 
in June until after the election in Novem- 
ber, and that the minister should take a 
solem oath not to mention anything later 
than when John dies on Patmos or nearer 
than the Holy Land. If we come down to 
fundamentals we discover that religion has 
something to do with politics as well as 
politics with religion. Theodore Parker 
in the forties and fifties of the last century 
had in his own experience socialized reli- 


Among these was his scholarship. - 
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gion, and this before Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody or Prof. Walter Rauschenbusech 
were born. He went out among people and 
talked economics, politics, and the social - 
life, and Sunday he talked on poverty from 
his pulpit.” ° 

Mr. Holmes described Parker’s public 
defiance of the Fugitive Slave Law and 
his description of the action of the Su- 
preme Court as a covenant with Satan. 
“The D. A. R. do not know what we used 
to get in the good old days,” he remarked. 

The mysticism of Theodore Parker was 
another quality which Mr. Holmes pointed 
out, and the collected “Prayers of Theo- 
dore Parker” were classed by him as 
among the great prayers of all ages. “No 
one knows the soul of Parker until he 
knows these prayers,” he said. : 

“Parker was the great radical leader of 
his time in theology. We forget how con- 
servative the great Dr. Channing was. It 
seems amazing that he believed in the 
miracles, the divinity of Christ, and that 
his religion was supernaturalism. Under 
the influence of the Transcendentalists, 
who interpreted religion in naturalistic 
terms, Theodore Parker came along. He 


ROBERT W. JONES 
In charge of new Parker Memorial 


was one of the universal religionists and 
the theology he preached was naturalism. 
That was what made him a heretic. But 
he was the pioneer in the religion you and 
I have to-day. 

“He was the first great preacher of 
social religion. Channing laid down the 
principle of freedom in religion, but he 
never was tested as Parker was. Theo- 
dore Parker proved the principle of lib- 
eralism, and from his day the liberal 
churches have been free because he lived 
and died. If Theodore Parker were alive 
to-day he would be in the forefront of 
theological leadership.” 

In regard to social questions, Mr. Holmes 
pointed out that Parker hated war, al- 
though he was not a nonresistant, and 
called the Mexican War in his day an 

(Continued on page 849) 
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ae That Matter in Religion Today 


A high discussion on a great theological issue, 


by two distinguished thinkers 


In Defense of Theism 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Professor of Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


HERE is one characteristic of contem- 

porary religious life on which I wish to 
say a few words. I refer to the loss of 
the sense of certainty. 

If there was one thing that character: 
ized the religion of your fathers and 
mine—and it did not make any difference 
whether they were Unitarian .or Trinita- 
rian—it was this: There were some things 
of which they were sure, so sure that they 
were willing to do anything that they could 
do to share them. 


Man Wants to Be Sure 


Many good people whom you and I know 
have lost this sense of certainty, and the 
interesting thing about it is that instead 
of lamenting it many clever people whom 
you and I know are trying to persuade us 
to rejoice in it. They tell us that far from 
being a loss it is a gain. 

I think I can understand some of the 
reasons that lead people to take this view. 
In part it is a justifiable reaction against 
a type of dogmatism that some of us, to 
our cost, know only too well. But there is 
more than one reason why a man may wish 
to be sure. ‘The lazy man has his reason, 
but.the active man has his reason, too. He 
desires certainty not because he wants to 
stay where he is, but because he wants to 
move forward to something higher and 
better. 

The point at which the question of cer- 
tainty makes its impact most directly upon 
those of us who are here is in connection 
with our belief in God. This is one belief 
in which we have agreed, however much 
we might differ about other things. Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians alike have be- 
lieved that there is a reality in control of 
things who is enough like us to be called 
“Father,” a reality with whom we can 
have the kind of relation that makes a 
difference for life. This conviction has 
been the bedrock of the faith that your 
fathers and mine have handed down to us, 
their children. But it is being challenged 
in our day in a number of different quar- 
ters. It is important for us to know what 


lies back of this ehellenge; and how we 
 ¢an meet it, 


Before the convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, Lenox, Mass., 
September 21, 1928, the most insistent 
doctrinal question of the times was 
met and answered from opposing 
points of view by men who know. 
THE REGISTER is grateful to publish, 
with only slight abridgment, these two 
extraordinary addresses. The League 
réndered a conspicuous service to reli- 
gion by such a presentment to our 
men, and, through these pages, to the 
public. 


When we interrogate our humanist 
friends as to the reasons for their rejection 
of this time-honored belief, we find that 
their answers differ. There is an intel- 
lectual group who base their rejection upon 
the alleged results of modern science. 
They tell us that science has not only dis- 
proved the reasonableness of belief in 
God but that psychology shows that the 
effect of believing in God is morally dis- 
astrous. There is, in the second place, a 
practical group, who would do away with 
the religious sanction of ethics because 
they believe that it has often been made 
an excuse for a selfish life. They tell us 
that the kind of social ministry for which 
Channing pleaded so eloquently will find 
an adequate, and indeed a much stronger, 
dynamic in simple brotherly love. In the 
third place, there is the militant group 
who have made out of Marxian Socialism 
a new religion and who are sending out 
their missionaries from Moscow to the 
ends of the earth to win mankind to the 
gospel of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Three Forms of Humanism 


These are three forms which are taken 
by contemporary humanism. They are 
active and aggressive and are making their 
impact in different ways upon the group 
of people with whom you hope to carry 
on your mission. It will be worth our 
while, therefore, to listen to what they 
have to say and see what answer we, on 
our own part, can make. 

At a meeting of the Religious Education 
Association, held in Philadelphia, on March 


7, 1928, Professor Leuba, of Bryn Mawr, 
delivered, by request, an address on “The 
Basic Assumptions of Religion,’ from 
which I quote the following extract: 

“The psychological and the social sciences 
have produced or are producing the con- 
viction that the God of the religions is 
ineffective in the formation and reforma- 
tion of character. . .. The informed per- 
son relies less and less on the method of 
the religions, and more and more upon 
methods of character formation and trans- 
formation derived from a detailed knowl- 
edge of human nature. Neither parents 
as educators of their children, nor the 
directors of institutions for the morally 
warped, place their trust in God. They 
rely instead on the action of material 
laws, physical, biological, and mental. The 
method of the historical religions, the wor- 
ship of a God in direct intellectual and 
affective communication with man, has 
been found wanting. It does not work. 
Therefore religious worship, as we have 
it, is doomed to disappear, even as magic 
has disappeared for the same cause.” 


Getting Rid of a Word 


Professor Leuba makes two assumptions 
which are without foundation in fact. 
One is that to believe in a God who makes 
a difference for life, a God, to use Profes- 
sor Leuba’s own words, “in direct affective 
and intellectual relations with man,” you 
must think of him as acting in arbitrary 
and incalculable ways. In other words, 
you must think of God as working outside 
of law, so that the whole range of experi- 
iences which the study of science in any 
form helps us to bring under law is ipso 
facto excluded from the range of our 
relation to God. 

We may admit that there are religious 
people who think of God in this way, but 
I am very sure that the people whom you 
and I know to whom the life of prayer is 
most real never do. They think of prayer 
as one of the ways in which through the 
use of spiritual law we lay hold upon those 
resources which are laid up for us in 
ultimate reality. 

The other assumption that underlies 
Professor Leuba’s contention is that the 
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type of relationship which religion seeks 
to cultivate is morally harmful because 
it is an attempt to evade responsibility by 
looking to God to do the thing that we 
ought to do ourselves. Here again I think 
we must admit that there have been in 
the past, and are to-day, people whose 
religion is of this kind. But you will 
agree with me, I am sure, that as an ac- 
count of what religion has meant at its 
best, not only in our own day but through 
the whole range of its recorded history, 
this is a travesty of the facts. We think 
of that prayer in Gethsemane, “Not my 
will but thine be done,’ and we follow 
down through the ages the line of those 
great mystics whose whole life has been 
the effort to come to the place where, far 
from wanting God to do what they thought 
best, they could surrender themselves com- 
pletely to the dominant will of the All 
Good. 

When we turn to the second type of 
humanism, we meet an attitude of a very 
different kind. These humanists care com- 
paratively little about people’s ideas, but 
they are very much concerned with their 
lives. They have reacted against the old 
religion because they see people solacing 
their own hearts with the consolations of 
religion while the great social ills of our 
day go unredressed. They propose to get 
rid of the word “God” altogether, and to 
substitute the word “man” as the supreme 
object of devotion. 


Bolshevism a Religion 


In doing this they are emphasizing one 
of the characteristic truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. It was Jesus, the founder 
of Christianity, who gave as his Second 
Commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and who, in his 
great parable of judgment, made the test 
by which all men must be judged at the 
last day, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

When we turn from God to man, we are 
only shifting the angle of our vision. For 
when we look more closely at this man 
whom our humanist friends tell us to 
make the chief object of our devotion, we 
find that it is an idealized man. I confess 
I find it hard to understand this man 
whom Bertrand Russell would have us 
believe that we may be, a man at once 
natural and supernatural, made out of the 
warp and woof of this universe of law, 
who then turns round and says to the 
thing that has made him, “Nature, I don’t 
like you. I am going to change you. I 
am going to make you into something dif- 
ferent from what you are to-day.” If I 
am right in believing that this is the kind 
of man whom we are asked to sustitute 
for God as the object of our devotion, let 
me say that he is just as much a mythical 
figure as the God of historical theology. 
What these men are really worshiping 
is, I take it, just what we Christians in 
our old-fashioned terminology have been 
accustomed to call the “Holy Spirit.” 

There is one more group of humanists 
of whom I will say a word—a group of 
which, unless I am much mistaken, we are 
destined to hear a great deal more in the 
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future. They are the representatives of 
that militant religion that we call 
Bolshevism.” 


My attention was first called to the reli- 
gious aspect of Bolshevism by a little book 
called “The A B C of Communism.” It 
is a book that is used as a textbook in 
some of the Soviet schools and it makes 
very illuminating and, I may add, sobering 
reading. The authors of this book tell you 
what they believe about all the great sub- 
jects of human life. It is a book of con- 
victions—convictions held so clearly that 
they can be stated and held so Srwly that 
they can be propagated. 

It is the presence of these coavtciiitls 
that explains what would otherwise be a 
curious thing, namely, the existence of a 
group of atheists who, in the name of 
atheism, are carrying on a foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise in every country of the 
world with an enthusiasm and devotion 
that can only be paralleled to-day by 
Christian missions. ’ 

Indeed, the more closely one looks into 
the parallel which this phenomenon sug- 
gests, the more striking one finds it to be. 
There are at least four points in which 
contemporary Bolshevism reminds us of 
early Christianity. In the first place, 
Bolshevists share with the early Christian 
the millennial hope. They believe that 
within our own generation there is to be 
a radical social transformation that will 
make the whole world over and usher in 
a new and better social order. 

A second point of comparison is the en- 
hanced value which Bolshevism gives to 
the common man. We do not often ap- 
preciate—indeed it is almost impossible 
for us to do so—what the life of the com- 
mon man was under the Czar. To-day 
that man feels that he has become his 
own master and, what is more, a sharer 
in the government of the country in which 
he lives. In spite of the hardship and 
suffering, there is yet a sense of uplift. 
“These are but the throes,” they say, “that 
we must go through until we realize the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in this 
country of ours which is coming into its 
own.” 


The New Missionaries 


A third characteristic of Bolshevism is 
the consciousness of being in touch with 
that which is ultimate in the nature of 
things. The “nature of things” ig an 
economic necessity that by an inescapable 
inner law is bringing about the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. A pretty grim 
God, you may say. I do not know that it 
is very much grimmer than the old God 
of Calvinism, which sent some men 
straight to Hell and others to Heaven. 
But at all events it is a God who, like the 
God of Calvin, gives the people who believe 
in it something of the thrill that Calvin 
felt. They say that once, when Lenin was 
very busy, they came to him to plead for 
a dozen young fellows, who were about to 
be executed, on the ground that they were 
innocent. Lenin is reported to have an- 
swered,. “Why do you trouble me with a 
trifle like that?’ It was not because. he 
was not humane that he answered in this 
way, but because, in the light of the issties 
he was facing, the life of any man, his own 
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included, seemed but a trifle. “What mat- 
ters it whether I, or another, or a dozen, 
or a hundred thousand men perish, if the 
eternal right prevail?’ One remembers 
the old question that was put to our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers: “Are you 
willing to be damned for the glory of God?” 

The last point of comparison is the mis- 
sionary spirit. While people are arguing 
in Christian circles whether the foreign 
mission has done its work, that is not the 
arguable question in Russia. Possessed 
of the eternal truth, the truth for all men 
and for all ages, the convinced Bolshevik 
has no option but to share it. So he sends 
his emissaries to China and to India, and 
wherever else there is misery and unrest, 
to preach the gospel of the coming 


revolution. 


When you run up against a religion that 


‘appeals to motives like this, you are up 


against something very real, and the ques- 
tion comes home to us,.“Have we who 
believe in the God who was the Father of 
Jesus a basis for our conviction that will 
make it possible for us to propagate our 
faith with the same enthusiasm and con- 


‘viction that inspires these humanists with 


whom for the moment we are contrasting 
ourselves ?”’ 


Parallel to the Trinity 


I want to ask a question with reference 
to each of the three types of humanism 
that we have been considering. 

First, of the intellectual type which is 
represented by Professor Leuba and those 
who think with him. What is it that 
Professor Leuba is trying to say to us 
except this: That this Ultimate with whom 
we believe ourselves to come into relation, 
in our worship and prayer, so transcends 
our highest knowledge that any efforts to 
compress Him into the likeness of our 
little selves must break down. This is no 
new truth. It has been affirmed by the 
great masters of religion again and again. 
The greatness of God, His separateness 
from man, His transcendence that breeds 
humility and reverence, the all-encompass- 
ing law to which we are subject, whether 
it lift us up or bow us down—all this is 
what we Trinitarians mean when we speak 
of the first person of the Trinity, that side 
of God in which He transcends all that is 
human, yet which makes Him the source 
of everything that is. Professor Leuba in 
his own way is witnessing to one side of 
the conception of God in which we Trinita- 
rians believe, only, poor man, he doesn’t 
know what has happened to him. 

I have already hinted at the truth which 
underlies the second type of humanism. If 
we are looking for a symbol to make real 
to ourselves the nature of this ultimate 
reality we call God, we must find it in 
man, in the kind of man who is living the 
life of love, and that means, for us of the 
Christian heritage, in Jesus and the whole 
company of his disciples—Jesus, who is 
some day to be incarnate not only in you 
and me as individuals, but in the whole 
historic process which runs through the 
centuries. This conviction, in spite of its 
fantastic expression,. underlies the third 
form of contemporary humanism, the radi- 
cal humanism of the Bolshevik foreign 
mission. There is coming a time when 
brotherhood will be the law of all life, and 


rh 
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we call the worshipful sense. 


Hon in every sey Rieweed men. 
So when I try to find a point of contact 


with these humanist friends of mine, I find 


it in that doctrine of the Trinity, which 


for centuries has been central in the faith 
of the church. For what is the doctrine 
_ of the Trinity, when we press down be- 
neath its dogmatic form to the religious 


heart of the matter, but just the convic- 
tion that you cannot completely express 


all that God means until you take in all 


three of these aspects of the truth on 


} which our humanist friends have laid hold 
separately ? 


- Modern psychology, that new deus ex 
machina, has raised for us a great many 
real difficulties. But it has also given us 
one very great help. It has shown us that 
there is something more fundamental than 
our beliefs, namely, the instincts and affec- 


_ tions of which belief is the expression and 
out of which they grow. . Criticism is no 


substitute for first-hand experience of 


reality. It can only make more vivid our. 


understanding of what is really there. 
What, then, can we do to help one an- 

other to appreciate the inescapable reality 

we call “God”? It seems to me that you 


Unitarians have an opportunity to enter 


sympathetically into the understanding of 
those dynamic forces which have kept this 
thing that we call “orthodoxy” alive 
through all the centuries, and is keeping 
it alive to-day. Why do so many highly 


———— 
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intelligent and cultivated people still feel 
at home in the old creeds, in spite of all 
the intellectual difficulties of which they 
are as conscious as you can possibly be. 
Until you understand this there will re- 
main a gulf between us which all the 
argument in the world can never bridge; 
but the moment that understanding comes, 
the entire atmosphere will change and a 
sympathy become possible which is not at- 
tainable in any other way. Martineau had 
this understanding, and more recently 
P. H. Wicksteed. When we read these 
men we feel at home. For they have lived 
themselves into our spirit and know what 
we are trying to say. 


Unitarian Meets Trinitarian 


We of the older churches, on our part, 
need the kind of criticism that you Uni- 
tarians have given us, the still more radi- 
eal criticism that is coming from these 
humanists of whom we have been speak- 
ing. It is important that we should learn 
why we have not been able to make the 
great convictions which have been the in- 
spiration of the historic church intelligible 
and helpful to these earnest contempora- 
ries of ours. One reason, I believe, has 
been because we have not made enough of 
the symbolic element in our religion. 
Those old symbols which my friend, Prof. 
Gerald B. Smith, would have us discard 
because he tells us that they have lost 
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their meaning to our young people, have 
meanings to us who are older, so precious 
and helpful that it makes us sad to think 
that others should not share them with us. 
When we go into one of your churches and 
pick up your hymn book and see of how 
many of the glorious hymns of the past 
you have robbed yourselves, because it 
seems to you dishonest to sing anything 
unless you believe that every word of it 
is literally true, we feel like shedding 
tears. Whose fault is it, yours or ours, 
that so grievous a misunderstanding should 
have been possible? Help us, I beseech 
you, to reinterpret these glorious symbols 
of our common past—symbols that belong 
not to us alone but to you and to all 
mankind—till they live again for you, and 
you recover for yourselves and for your 
children their healing and blessed uses. 
There is one thing more that you can do 
for us, and that is the most important 
thing of all. You can show us—God grant 
that you may be able to do it—that on the 
basis of a thoroughgoing modernism that 
shrinks from no conclusion of the most 
radical criticism, it is possible to live a 
religious life that lays hold with firm con- 
viction on the eternal realities and yields 
its fruits in recreated and transformed 
lives. When that happens, the barrier 
that now separates us will be removed 
and we shall be reunited in the strongest 
of all fellowships—the communion of 

saints. 


Argument for H. umanism 


E. STANTON HODGIN, D.D. 


Minister First Congregational Church (Unitarian), New Bedford, Mass. 


EH OFTEN SPEAK of the spiritual 
man. I doubt if any of us can give 
a very accurate definition of “spiritual,” 
and yet I think we all have a pretty 
definite idea of what we do mean when 
we speak of a spiritual man. It has 
regard to certain qualities that we recog- 
nize in human life. We think of the 
spiritual man as carrying with him a cer- 
tain atmosphere of confidence, of cer- 
tainty—an RAEEDOD PERS. of peace and 
sureness. 
Among these Paptaivaal people we find 
the greatest diversity of views—theo- 
logical views of God, life, death, and im- 


mortality. Some of them feel that they 


are in constant contact with a personal 
Deity, and that seems to be the very 
essence of life to them. They pray spon- 
taneously. They feel that they are enter- 
ing into communion with the Deity as 


a natural part of life. 


Others who have the same spiritual 
quality to just as great a degree do not 
respond to reality in any such way. They 
Searcely ever think of God as a personal 
God except when it is thrust upon them. 
They have no impulse to say a prayer as 
usually understood. They have not what 
And yet 
they have that same vital touch and 
to life and they are men and 
women of fully as strong character, and 
ErPanend to all of life’s demands as 


truly and they are as truly spiritual as 
the other type. 

As illustrations we might think perhaps 
of William Gladstone and Frances Wil- 
lard as belonging to the first type. They 
had that sense of the presence of God. 
Their lives went out to a personality. The 
other type is suggested by Thomas Henry 
Huxley and George Eliot, who did not 
respond to life in that way at all; and yet 
we would all say, I think, that the latter 
were just as high types of human beings, 
had risen just as high in the scale of life 
and were responding to all the higher 
needs and calls of life as the others. 


Religion, Morality—The Difference 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody has said, in 
speaking of religion and morality, that 
morality is man trying to find his place 
in the social order—that is, man adapting 
himself to the needs of his fellow men as 
they are grouped together; religion is man 
trying to find his place in the universal 
order. It is mankind trying to adapt itself 
to the calls of the universal life. And 
then he says that the field of religion is 
larger than the field of morality. For 
man truly to live he must live within both 
fields, and the field of religion should 
enshroud and enclose the field of morality. 
Sometimes man’s calls seem to come from 
the moral field; sometimes they come 
from the religious field. But each should 


act as a corrective upon the other, A 
man should never respond to one of these 
calls if they are in conflict with each 
other; he should strive to bring them to- 
gether so that the call of morality and 
the call of religion would demand essen- 
tially the same thing. Then he has re- 
ceived the higher and the jtruer call. 
When they are in conflict there is some- 
thing wrong with the call somewhere. 
And thus religion and morality serve as 
the correctives of each other. 

There is a narrow-minded moralist and 
there is a narrow-minded religionist. The 
narrow moralist says, as he looks out 
upon human life: “This human life is all; 
there is nothing beyond this human life 
that we can know anything about or that 
is of any value to us, and all your at- 
tempts to reach out beyond this human 
life, all your theistic dreams of a per- 
sonal God—all that is idle fancy.” 

Now the narrow and bigoted religionist, 
on the .other hand, says: “This life is 
mean, miserable. This world is a world 
of woe; it never can be anything else. 
There really is nothing in this life that 
is worthy of serious consideration. But 
beyond this life there is a perfect life 
where all the dreams and hopes can be 
fully realized.” 

One denies that there is anything ‘out- 
side of the inner circle that man can lay 
hold on that is of any account, and the 
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other denies that there is anything in the 
inner circle that man can really lay hold 
on that is of any account. Suppose we 
take the large-minded moralist and the 
large-minded _ religionist. The  large- 
minded moralist says: “I look. about on 
this beautiful world, a world of intrinsic 
beauty, and it becomes more beautiful the 
more I study it and the more I put myself 
in accord with it. And here is man in- 
habiting this beautiful world—very im- 
perfect, very incomplete, but capable of 
immeasurable improvement, capable of 
vast enjoyment and vast happiness. It is 
inspiration enough to me to contribute 
everything within my power to the im- 
provement of this human life. Whatever 
there is beyond this life, I know not; but 
whatever there is beyond this life I can 
rest assured will be served in the best 
way by enriching, ennobling, and enlarg- 
ing this human life in every way possible. 


To Live in Harmony Together 


The broad-minded religionist looks upon 
it in somewhat this way: “I see this 
beautiful world about me here and that 
causes me to believe that beyond this 
world there is a perfect world, a perfect 
life of which this life here is a meager 
expression. It is our greatest function 
and our greatest opportunity to try to 
bring this life here, this very imperfect 
and incomplete life here, into just as com- 
plete harmony as possible with that per- 
fect life that surrounds us. And I know 
that that perfect life must be presided 
over by a personality. I call that per- 
sonality God, and it is man’s function to 
serve God—to find out the will of God and 
then to serve Him. And he can find cut 
best the will of God by learning the truths 
and possibilities that lie inherent in this 
life; and by enlarging and enriching this 
life he will be serving the reality that 
lies beyond. To do this he must be con- 
stantly seeking for more truth and he 
must practice justice and love in the 
highest degree.” 

In the last analysis the thing that is 
demanded of each of them is the same 
thing. They ought to be able to live in 
perfect harmony with each other, because 
each one is trying to reach out as far as 
he can. 

One says: ‘Here is a road that leads to 
the sun and I will follow it to the sun.” 
The other says: “Here is a road that is 
bathed in the sunlight; I will follow it 
as far as I can.” One is fascinated by 
what he believes to lie at the end of the 
journey; the other is fascinated by the 
wonderful revelations and. opportunities 
that are revealed by the way all the time. 
And since the demands that are made 
upon the two are the same, they ought to 
be the closest friends and work together 
in perfect harmony and satisfaction. 

I suppose I really ought to close right 
here while we are in perfect harmony 
and while everything seems to be straight- 
ened out in a fairly satisfactory way. 
But—and it is a big but—I believe I was 
put on this program as the Devil’s advo- 
cate,. not to bring peace, but a sword, 
notwithstanding my ancestors were all 
Quakers clear back. ‘ 

While it is easy to bring these concep- 
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tions into harmony in a purely academic 
way, when we get into the realm of in- 
stitutionalism it becomes almost if not 
absolutely impossible. 

There are two distinct types of mind. 
One type sees everything in personal 
terms. The greater anything is the more 
distinctly personal it is. Such a person 
cannot conceive of the reality that moves 
through the great universe of life in any 
other terms than that of personality. 
There are other minds that are just as 
distinctly the other way. 
sonality is a limitation and the great 
things transcend the personality. That 
type of mind cannot conceive of this great 
universal reality that moves through the 
work of life, giving it significance and 
power and meaning, as being personal in 
any intelligent sense, in any way in which 
we use the word “personal.” 

The latter type of man has been ruled 
out of institutional religion. He has 
found no place in institutional religion 
and he has had to get his inspiration from 
other sources than the churches. Now, 
for the first time, the non-theistic person 
has become vocal inside of organized reli- 
gion. He has at last broken in, to a cer- 
tain extent, into the churches, and he has 
broken in right on the frontiers of or- 
ganized religion, where the fortifications 
were least strong—in fact, at a point where 
invaders are invited to a certain extent, 
that is, in the fellowship of Unitarian 
churches. Unitarian churches, being open- 
minded, are inviting thoughts and concep- 
tions of truth from outside; so we have 
almost forthe first time in the history of 
Christianity men who are standing in Uni- 
tarian pulpits and claiming the right to 
stand in Unitarian pulpits who refuse to 
accept, as the test of religion, this theistic 
test, which has been almost the universal 
test in all organized institutional religion 
in the past. 


Our Own Controversy 


That brings us to the humanistic con- 
troversy. The humanists refuse to accept 
the theistic test, which has been the uni- 
versal test throughout the past. They 
start on the broad ground that Dr. Pea- 
body laid down—that religion is the most 
inclusive and the most universal and the 
most fundamental of all human experi- 
ences. They say it is something too vital, 
too universal, too fundamental to be de- 
pendent upon any definite belief in a per- 
sonal God or any definite belief of any 
kind. They maintain that belief in God is 
a product of religion rather than the cause 
of religion, and not a necessary product 
either, because one can be just as reli- 
gious whether the spiritual outflow and 
upreach finally issues in a belief in God 
or not. 

It is not because they do not think 
that beliefs are important. They re- 
gard belief as one of the most im- 
portant and vital things in life. “As a 
man thinketh in his life, so is he.’ But 
they maintain that belief is something 
that must come out of a man’s experience, 
out of his impinging himself upon life. 
Consequently it cannot be something that 
is imposed upon him. Whenever you try 
to impose anything. upon a man you are 
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destroying his beliefs instead of encourag- 
ing his beliefs. 

Traditional theism, belief in a Supreme 
Personality with whom man can have 
communion as man has communion with 
his fellow men, has reigned supreme in 
all organized religion in the past. It 
takes the narrow ground that a man can- 
not be fully and truly religious until bis . 
religion has issued, has focused itself in 
a definite belief in a Personal Divinity 
and man’s responsibility to Him. 

In our own controversy, neither the 
theists nor the humanists wish to be in 
any way exclusive. I do not know of any 
theistic ministers who want to drive the. 
humanists out of the denomination. They 
hold out the hand of. fellowship toward 
them. They want to find a basis of 
fellowship between the two if it is pos- 
sible. Nor do I know any of the humanist 
ministers who want to drive any of the 
theists out of their congregation. They 
want to find some sort of basis on which 
they can live and worship and carry on 
their common work together. And yet 
the more earnest each one becomes, and 
the more determined he is to express his 
beliefs, the more mutually exclusive they 
do become. 


“Atheist” Not a Reproach 


Suppose that a humanist tries to wor- 
ship in one of our old Unitarian churches. 
where the theism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is in evidence everywhere. [Every 
word that he hears, from the doxology 
to the benediction, is an assertion of the 
traditional theistic view. This man who 
has come to a different conclusion feels 
that he might perhaps endure it in an 
orthodox chureh, but in a Unitarian 
chureh it is inexcusable. He is really 
excluded as though a sign were on the 
outside, “No Humanists Allowed.” On 
the other hand, suppose one of our good 
old theistic Unitarians should drop into. 
one of our militant humanistic churches. 
The very absence of everything that he 
has come to think of as religion would 
seem worse than denial. He feels that he 
is not only not at home, but that he is 
spiritually insulted. This man is as effec- 
tually excluded from this church as the 
first man is from the other. 

Many people go off and say, “The 
humanists are nothing but atheists.” <A 
humanist could not expect to be free from 
the reproach of atheism, because no move-. 
ment that has ever moved one inch on 
the frontier beyond the accepted order of 
things has ever escaped the accusation 
of atheism. The early Christians were 
called atheists by those who believed in 
the Roman gods. The person who denied 
the old Calvinistic God was an atheist to 
those who believed in that monster. 
Those who denied the miracles were once 
called atheists. The charge of atheism is 
oftentimes brought up against these 
humanists. Of course they are atheists 
to some types of believers in God, because 
they do not believe in the kind of God 
that has prevailed to a very large extent 
in the past. But before one indulges him- 
self in calling humanists atheists, per- 
haps it would be well for him to pause 
for just a little while and consider in~ 
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what category he is putting the people he 


is accusing and in what category he is 
_ putting himself. 


For he certainly puts 
those he accuses in the very best company. 

I think almost all humanists are wil- 
ling to call the great reality that en- 
shrouds and encloses the whole of life, 
that presses upon us every moment of 
time, that gives significance and meaning 
to the whole of life, God, if that is any 
great satisfaction to anyone. I am sure 
that is the way I use the term constantly. 
Perhaps it would be better to use some 
such word as cosmic theists in contrast 
to personal theists. Certainly it is not 
fair to speak of one as theist and the 
other as atheist, as some people are in- 
clined to do. 

Suppose for a moment that virtually all 
our churches should become humanistic, 
what would be the result? Some say 
that the churches would speedily disin- 
tegrate, because the people would not be 
receiving anything that they could not 
receive in a much better way from many 
other institutions, educational, social, or 
fraternal. There is justification for that 
view, although some of the churches that 
have become most distinctly humanistic 
have received a new impulse and they 
are much more dynamic and more in 
earnest than they were in the good old 
days before this heresy had entered into 
their ranks, Whether that is an outburst 
or an impulse that will soon cool and fade 
away, no one knows at the present time. 
Everyone has his opinion. 

But suppose that there should be a re- 
action and all the churches should become 
or continue to be theistic, and suppose 
this humanistic impulse should go out of 
the church and find its expression else- 
-where. That, to my mind, would be a 
much worse calamity than for them to go 
over to the humanistic side or disintegrate, 
if need be, because then they would 
speedily pass into a state of innocuous 
desuetude and be neither one thing nor 
the other—neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring. 

The genius of Unitarianism is that 
every generation of Unitarians has broken 
some new soil, has moved out to terri- 
‘tory that was pronounced barren. They 
have taken possession of that territory 
and made it fruitful and_ life-giving. 
Others have always warned them against 
that step. If the people followed William 
Ellery Channing their religion would be- 


come so sterile that it would dry up and 


blow away—and it did not become sterile 
at all; it became vital and life-giving. 
The same warning was raised by nine- 
tenths of the Unitarian ministers when 
‘Emerson and Parker appeared upon the 
scene: “If you follow those men, you will 
follow them out upon barren territory.” 
And they followed, and the territory be- 
came more fruitful and life-giving than 
anything they had _ occupied before. 
Something like this happened when evo- 
lution appeared. “If you follow evolution 
it is a barren ground.” Evolution only 
‘made our liberal churches more vital than 
they had ever been before. This same 


4 warning is raised against humanism. “It 


is barren, sterile. If you follow it, reli- 


gion will dry up and blow away; you 
“will not have any religion.” 
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A great many of our Unitarian churches 
are afraid of this sort of thing, inclined 
to think that the last word was said by 
the good old Unitarians of the nineteenth 
century. If anyone says anything that 
is not in harmony with the words and the 
thoughts and the feelings of the fathers, 
he is a dangerous man. They draw a 
little closer to orthodoxy all the time, 
proud of the fact that they can exchange 
with their fellow orthodox ministers, that 
they can hold meetings in common. Some- 
times they get up and boast that people 
have attended their church for a number 
of Sundays in’succession without ever dis- 
covering that they were not strictly 
orthodox. If our church is to be just one 
more of a large group of churehes of that 
character and it is making that kind of 
appeal, then it is just one church too many. 
Unless we stand for something distinct, 
unless we stand for something unique, 
unless we are trying to do something that 
no other church is trying to do, then I 
think we had better go out of existence. 
It would be better for us to hoist sail and 
put out to sea, trust ourselves to discover 
some new continent of truth that we can 
take possession of, and if we cannot dis- 
cover some new continent of truth, then to 
go down with our flag flying, facing for- 
ward, rather than coast along the shores 
of orthodoxy, afraid to get out of hailing 
reach. 

The vast majority of the people will con- 
tinue to be theistic, probably, not only for 
generations but for centuries to come. I 
am not talking about that great mass of 
people. There is an increasing number of 
people that cannot accept this theistic basis 
and test of religion. It is astonishing to 
find how many people there are who 
actually belong to churches, who give their 
support to churches, but who seldom ever 
darken the church’s door and who are 


‘it is being done at the present time. 
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getting their sources of inspiration from 
the outside. 

Is it possible for us to minister to that 
outside group—to those people who are 
moving out onto the frontiers of religious 
thought, who cannot be received in any 
way into the other churches? Or is it 
an absolute impossibility, and should we 
give it up and follow the lines of least 
resistance, keeping ourselves as alive and 
comfortable as we can, and then pass 
out and probably be absorbed in the 
great body of orthodox churches as time 
goes on? 

Or must we become all humanists or 
all theists? Is there some other: course 
that can be found which will enable us 
to live and work together without either 
of us stultifying ourselves? We do not 
want any stultification, or mere mush of 
concession. It sometimes seems to me 
that the Modernists are floundering 
around clear up to their ears in this sort 
of mush. Modernism is doing a wonder- 
ful work in the world. But -none of the 
radicals can find any berth with them 
because they are furiously theistic. 

We have a distinct work to do out on 
the frontiers that we can do better than 
Our 
gospel is big enough to include us all, so 
that we can work together in sympathy 
and harmony with each other. I state 
the situation as I see it, as plainly and as 
distinctly as I can. It seems to me it is 
up to the Laymen’s League to find a 
solution to this great problem. What do 
we have a Laymen’s League for, anyway, 
except to do the things that the ministers 
cannot do? ‘There is no use in saying 
“Tt can’t be done.” While you are saying 
“Tt can’t be done,’ somebody is doing it. 
Doing the thing that cannot be done has 
been the genius of the whole Unitarian 
movement from the beginning to now. 


Church’s Stake in Industry 


Three denominations will apply the gospel 
where it is most needed 


R. ROBERT C. DEXTER is a member 

of the committee on program and ar- 
rangements for a seminar on the Relations 
of the Church to New England Industry 
which the social relations departments of 
the Congregationalist, Unitarian, and Uni- 
yersalist bodies are uniting in conducting 
for three days, from November 13 to 15, 
in Boston, with morning and afternoon 
sessions each day. Associated with Dr. 
Dexter on the special committee are Rey. 
Hubert C. Herring for the Congregational- 
ists and Dr. L. W. Coons for the Univer- 
salists. The meetings will be held in 
Ballou Hall, Boston, 1101 Boylston Street. 
The executive committee consists of 
three representatives from each denomina- 
tion: Rev. Shepherd Knapp of Worcester, 
Mass., Perey R. Ziegler of Boston, and 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer of Portsmouth, 
N.H., Congregationalist; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Edwin S. Webster, and Miss Ethel 
Johnson, deputy commissioner of labor and 
industry, all of Boston, Unitarian; Victor 
A. Friend of Melrose, Mass., Rey. L. W. 
Coons of Boston, and Rey. R. R. Hadley 
of Sterling Junction, Mass., Universalist. 
Announcements will be sent to all New 


England ministers of the three co-operat- 
ing denominations, and to others who are 
interested. A representative group of min- 
isters and laymen in attendance is already 
indicated, and speakers will be heard who 
will adequately represent all sides of the 
questions considered. ’ 

The general industrial situation in New 
England will occupy the first day’s ses- 
sions, with speakers, representing industry 
itself, the New England chambers of com- 
merece, representatives of the workers’ 
group, and an outstanding economist. 

A critical situation, presumably that at 
New Bedford, Mass., will take up the 
second day. The committee expects to 
have as speakers representatives of the 
varying points of view in New Bedford, 
and outstanding members of the different 
church groups in that city. 

The duty of the church in the present 
situation will be discussed the third day, 
with the presentation of the varying points 
of view on this subject. Addresses will 
be short through the seminar, with plenty 
of time for general discussion. Prominent 
men in the three participating fellowships 
will preside at the different sessions. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 18, 


Before We Vote 


E HAVE BEEN WONDERING who among 
the Presidential campaign speakers would say 
the most provocative thing on the religious issue. 
We have yet nearly three weeks to go before we 


vote, but on a:venture we now give the award to 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for 
Governor of the State of New York. In Boston, 
Friday, October 12, in an excellent plea for Alfred 
E. Smith, his dear friend, Mr. Roosevelt attained 
the real climax of his address and moved the inmost 
soul of his vast audience of ten thousand persons 
with these words. 

“If any man allows bigotry to interfere with his 
vote on November 6, then all I can say to him is, 
‘May God have mercy on your miserable soul.’ ” 


Boston, may we explain, is strongly sympathetic 
to Governor Smith. The Democratic Party in that 
once politically Puritan but now Celtic city is com- 
posed of a very small variety of minds and faiths. 
It is a Catholic party, with a mere handful of Prot- 
estant persons of considerable local distinction who 
are Democrats by studied principle and long tradi- 
tion. On high occasions they sit upon the platform 
and help to pay the bills. Otherwise, they have no 
influence whatever in making the dominant senti- 
ment of the party. They heard Mr. Roosevelt. 
They approved. The multitude that also heard him 
sprang into a reaction that the correspondents 
called a “frenzy.” It was. Their hearts almost 
burst with the joy that comes to a people long in 
durance when the deliverer comes. How much they 
have suffered these past weeks for their faith, their 
Church! 

For a long period in the hall that night, the dem- 
onstration was the surging of a vast emotion, delv- 
ing deep as being, rising high as heaven,—their 
heaven of the institution which for them is God 
Himself. It was a religious upheaval in their sup- 
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pressed souls, irresistible in its genuineness, over- 
whelming in its loud but inarticulate satisfaction 
that here at last was one, not of their own, but a 
Protestant, who took them into the embrace of that 
true catholicity where every man stands to his own 
faith and where all men yet are one! 

This was drama. We think we shall never hear 
the like of it again, surely not in this campaign, 
which, in part, has come to be, for the first time in 
our country, a wrestling between two fundamental, 
irreconcilable ideas that never in all the history of 
the world have been or can be one. 


On one side stands a Church, absolute in its 
spiritual authority over all its obeisant children, 
which throughout its history has attempted to con- 


trol, as spiritual, the political affairs of every state 


in which it has been able to gain power. It is 
consistent, patient, inexorable; and sometimes it 
seems, out of its marvelous and unbroken, if un- 
happy history, to be so sure that it will yet attain 
the great prize of terrestrial dominion in the name 
of its celestial infallibility, that those who stand 
opposed, though they are a vast majority, feel the 
atmospheric pressure of this Roman absolutism, 
and breathe heavily in the land of freedom. 

This is not rhetoric, but fact. 

They who still believe, with all their heart and 
soul, that both in doctrine and in practice these 
United States must be kept free from any kind of 
ecclesiastical entanglement, mental or actual (since 
both are real), have in these last days been speak- 
ing their conviction so decidedly that it has aroused 
for the most part, one would suppose, regret and 
resentment. Only that side gains publicity. But 
now we shall find that such a terrific imprecation 
as that of the ordinarily urbane and attractive Mr. 
Roosevelt will bring more boldly and clearly into 
the open those who have been quiet in their opinion 
hitherto, and who do not feel that in this matter 
they are miserable souls, nor in need of God’s 
mercy ; on the contrary, they are determined now to 
be more outspoken, and to declare for that vigilance 
in behalf of liberty for which they were born into 
the world and upon which this Nation was founded. 
They object to the ugly word “bigotry” as an im- 
pertinence, for to-day it means that if one is to be 
free of it one must silence his soul and not have an 


opinion on the religious aspects of the campaign. 


In fact, the thing has gone so far that we cannot 
prove we are free from “bigotry” unless we publicly 
declare that we shall vote for Governor Smith and 


throw overboard all of our most sacred principles. 


If we may not say we prefer a Protestant for 
President, without having our patriotism as well as 
our sanity doubted, we shall indeed have already 
passed under the control of that subtle power 
against which our souls should stand as adamant. 

The worst foes, we declare, of America to-day, 
are those of our own households, who have neither 
the wit to see nor the courage to stand up and pro- 
claim the faith that is in them. The issue is plain 
to every man of unafraid intelligence. Even in the 
Catholic Church there are those who now under- 
stand what is the real question. A journal of dis- 
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— world ought to have been told a year ago. 


tinction, The Commonweal, speaks the enlightened 


“Catholic sentiment. In its issue of October 10, a 
leading editorial tells the whole world what the 
“That 
the religious issue was [then] present, not one de- 
nied.” Wein THE REGISTER first spoke on January 
6, 1927, before the issue was here, at great length, 
and not a syllable of that careful, temperate 
analysis suffers in accuracy after nearly two years. 


Our Catholic cotemporary says that even before 
the party conventions, the best journalists of the 
country were of one mind about the fact. “The only 
points that were left to be determined,” continues 
The Commonweal, “were how far the religious issue 
would be camouflaged, and what the effects of its 
presence in the campaign would be.” As to the first 


_ phase, the editor is very right in saying that though 


there has been opposition to Governor Smith on the 
Prohibition question, competent observers also de- 
clare “just as emphatically that many who spoke 
about Prohibition meant Catholicism when they an- 
nounced their opposition to Governor Smith.” We 
can testify that upon inquiry we have been informed 
by one who knows the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that at their recent General Conference they voted 
against Governor Smith’s Prohibition position, but 
in fact the sentiment in the Conference was fifty- 
fifty on the church-state question and Prohibition. 

It is this lack of candor in many Protestant 
churches which we deplore. Nothing is gained by 
a want of simple honesty. Not even possible re- 
prisals should matter. If a position is tenable on 
the religious question, it ought to be taken before 
all men in the light of day; and though it be a diffi- 
cult task, it ought to be so well-grounded in reason 
that face to face with a Roman Catholic one might 
speak straight and sure. Our fixed, friendly im- 
pression is that a Catholic of ordinary intelligence, 
because he is flesh of our flesh, our brother, admires 
the man with whom he disagrees if that man is 
open and on the level. For ourselves, we have 
never printed a line in this journal nor spoken a 
word which we would not take directly to a Roman 
‘Catholic acquaintance. We have no secret convic- 
tions. There is nothing but evil in hidden motives. 
That we say in earnest, necessary admonition. 


As to the second phase of The Commonweal’s 
editorial, the effects of the religious issue in the 
campaign, that journal at great length shows that 
this issue is of first importance. Governor Smith’s 
religious affiliation is “the head and front of his 
offending.” The Commonweal quotes from another 
journal. He has been facing the religious issue ever 
since he replied to Charles C. Marshall, says the 
editor, concluding, ‘The thing was simply here.” 
In evidence of that assertion, from THE REGISTER 
two passages are quoted by him, one of March 1 and 
another of March 22, 1928, in which it was stated 
that “the combined and highly organized power of 
the various Protestant churches” would be mar- 
‘shaled in the forthcoming campaign. It is added 
_ by our neighbor, “These quotations are taken from 
_ one of the mildest and best-mannered of Protestant 
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periodicals.” This reference to THE REGISTER we 
craye the privilege to reprint because we have been 
deeply sensible of the importance of treating this 
profound subject with dignity and kindness, and be- 
cause we could not remain silent when it seemed 
even thus early that so much of national well-being 
was involved. 

Naturally, The Commonweal is aggrieved at the 
opposition the Church has encountered. But it in 
no wise loses its good sense nor erupts hot rhetoric. 
That it does not see what we see is neither to its 
dispraise nor to our blame. It could hardly be 
otherwise, on either side. We are realists here, all 
of us, and we face an issue as old as civilization, and 
therefore in our contending we may be contained 
and sportsmanlike. That those who oppose Goy- 
ernor Smith are doing that very thing, though some 
be a little late, is evident from a reading of the lead- 
ing Protestant papers. Nearly all of them have 
been reluctant, it seems to us, but now they are 
more frank. They are in no case ugly. 

For example, The Christian Century, which has 
spent its effort hitherto on the Prohibition question, 
launches out in its issue of October 11, and covers 
admirably all the points which are familiar to our 
own careful readers. Nobody, it says, wants to in- 
terfere with any man’s “religious liberty.” He can 
believe and worship as he pleases. That is not the 
question at all. The point is, we have a right 
to question a man’s religious affiliation. We may 
question anything. But, if he is elected, he gets the 
office. The opinion on the religious question is 
probably held “‘with a far higher degree of intelli- 
gence than the opinions on other questions upon 
which the average voter decides how he will cast his 
vote,” says The Century. “The anti-Catholic voter 
may hold a mistaken view, but it is not a bigoted 
view,” because the logic is as follows: “With a 
Roman Catholic in the White House, the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church will be enormously 
increased in American social and political life.” 

Passing over the merits of that position, our 
cotemporary says its real concern is “to defend the 
Protestant-minded voter against the brow-beating 
tactics of Governor Smith and the Catholic-cowed 
press. ... Governor Smith does not treat. the 
merits of the religious issue. He tries to crush his 
opponents by charging that they have no, right to 
hold it as an issue. Those who make an issue of 
his Catholicism are bigots, says Mr. Smith.” 


This brings us back to our starting point, namely, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s amazing objurgation on those w hom 
he in his sad descent calls by that bitter name. 
Because it comes so near, we wish Jhe Christian 
Century would take a final position on the religious 
question itself. It declines to do so fully, but it 
ends its two-page editorial by referring its readers 
to the book, “Catholicism and the American Mind,” 
by W. E. Garrison, of its staff, and that is a way 
of taking a stand in opposition. Next to Father 
John A. Ryan’s presentment of the Catholic polit- 
ical position in the book, “The State and the 
Chureh,” Dr. Garrison’s argument is the most 
convincing one that has appeared. 
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Book Notes 


How About the Non-Christian pg 


ROBERT §S. LORING 


Tur GOSPEL ror ASIA—A StuDY or THRE 
RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECES: GiTA, LOTUS, AND 
FourtH Gosrnit. By Kenneth Saunders. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


By Frank Eakin. 
$2.25. 


REVALUING SCRIPTURE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tun ADVENTURE OF THE CHURCH: A STUDY 
OF THE MISSIONARY GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert. Missionary Hdu- 
cation Movement. $1.00. 


These three books illustrate three differ- 
ent methods of approach to the problem 
of the non-Christian religions. Dr. 
Saunders, formerly a literary secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
India, and now professor of the history 
of religion in a Pacific Coast theological 
school, apparently proposes a partnership 
of all that is best in different religions. 
The Fourth Gospel of the Christians, the 
Bhagavad-Gita of the Hindus, the Bud- 
dhist Lotus Scripture, all believe in an 
incarnation of God—in Jesus, or in 
Krishna, or in Buddha. The author says of 
the Hindu and the Buddhist books, “They 
have dealt so faithfully with the truth as 
it has been revealed to them that they 
have a wonderful contribution to make to 
the Church of Christ. Their mysticism, 
their bhakti or devotion to the Lord, their 
belief in the compassionate spirit and in 
the power of love, these surely are rich 
gifts which that Church needs.” When we 
read such praises of the truths in other 
religions, we rejoice that the day of broth- 
erhood in religion has begun to dawn. 
But it soon appears that this is only that 
half-hearted praise which hopes to get 
the members of other religions to come 
into the one true Christian fold. “Krishna 
and Buddha may indeed gain a greater 
reality by being set beside the Christ” ; 
but there is no real intention to erect 
three separate shrines in honor of the 
three leaders. Instead, it is plainly stated 
that the two “others are there to worship 
(Jesus), not to be worshiped. Instead of 
a brotherhood of religious leaders, in 
which oné may indeed offer more than 
another, it is insisted that Jesus must be 
accepted as the Crown of both Buddhism 
and Hinduism. Under the attempt to be 
liberal, the old exclusive orthodox spirit 
shows itself, and no real progress in the 
scientific comparison of different religions 
is made. 

Dr. Frank Hakin, who has been a Presby- 
terian minister, then a professor in West- 
ern Reserve Theological Seminary, and 
who is now a writer for religious journals, 
approaches his subject entirely from the 
scientific point of view. He asks how all 
‘world Bibles start, and what happen to 
them, finding that all follow the same laws 
of natural development. No scriptures are 
‘useless; but neither is any scripture per- 
fect. Most of them are started by laymen. 
New ideas in religion come chiefly from 


outside the professional—the priestly— 
easte. Zoroaster, Buddha, the Old Testa- 
ment greater prophets, Jesus, and Moham- 
med were all laymen. After this the 
priests get hold of the new religious ideas, 
begin to edit them, use them to support 
formal, ritual, organized religion, and so 
drag them down to a lower plane. Then 
they fix a limit to scripture. They say 
only these books, and no others, are sacred, 
and that no further truth is needed. So 
the process ends in the practical worship 
of scriptures as though they were infal- 
lible, and in cultivating a spirit of con- 
tempt toward all other scriptures except 
one’s own. “In America to-day religious 
intolerance and bibliolatry go hand in 
hand.” 

Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert may write 
of The Missionary Genius of Christianity, 
but he does it in a spirit of humility, and 
with a desire for full co-operation with 
other religions, such as the title of his 
book hardly suggests. He believes that 
the Bible has a special contribution to 
make to the world. There is an emphasis 
on moral duty in the Old Testament, on a 
social kingdom of Heaven in the New 
Testament, which is not as prominent in 
other world religions; and there is the 
tender, loving figure of Jesus. But he 
sincerely holds that there is need “for a 
sympathetic attitude toward the non- 
Christian religions. ... A fuller under- 
standing of other faiths makes us see that 
there is no such thing as a wholly ‘false’ 
religion.”” The author quotes some of the 
great sayings of the different world reli- 
gions—Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism; 
and then asks, “Shall we ever again desig- 
nate as ‘heathen’ men who could, even 
occasionally, rise to such heights of moral 
and spiritual vision?’ It is not, however, 
any intellectual comparison of the best 
sayings of different religions, but a deep 
sense of the moral and social needs of the 
world which leads this author to work for 
a new spirit of inter-religious appreciation 
and co-operation. The struggle to-day is 
not so much between different religions as 
it is between all religions on one side and 
“the spirit of non-faith, of absorption in 
material values and blindness to things 
that are unseen and eternal, on the other 
side. In the struggle against his mighty 
opposition, Gautama Buddha and Con- 
fucius are friends rather than foes of 
Jesus.” 

We start, then, with an author who is 
polite toward other religions because he 
hopes in that way to coax Krishna and 
Buddha to join the Y. M. ©. A. and wor- 
ship Christ. Then we have a fine example 
of a man of scientific spirit examining 
the way sacred books arise, and pointing 
out how all collections contain errors as 
well as truths, how all need to be supple- 
mented by the best knowledge and ideals 
of our age. This leads toward a just judg- 
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ment about other religions and a feeling 
of humility about one’s own. But no 
merely intellectual approach to the prob- 
lem of religions, however scientific, has — 
power to do anything more than prepare 
the way for a working agreement among 
religions. Perhaps it is the growing social 
pressure of our age, the felt need of a new 
world order, emphasized by the third book, 
which will break down many of the old 
differences between religions and lead to 
a new alignment of religions—those who 
stand for differences of theology on one 
side, and those who stand for all that 
makes for social righteousness and human 
progress on the other. What religious 
name a man calls himself by will make 
but little difference compared to whether 
or not he works on the ethical, social, 
and human side. 


Pleasant Reading 

Essays or Topay. Selected by Odell 
Shepard and Robert Hillyer. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.25. 

When you want to get away from “prob- 
lems,” yet are inclined to keep abreast of 
the times, read this collection of essays. 
Here is a real service done to us in gather- 
ing so much pleasant reading out of our 
fugitive periodicals, and to the future in 
furnishing a bit of evidence as to the 
courses of our period. The plan ought to 
go on continuously. The subjects range 
from the lighter touches On Short Skirts, 
or auto-camps, or football, to more am- 
bitious interpretations. These concern 
themselves with our ways of thinking on 
business, as described by Reformer Chase 
or Philosopher Demos; or on The Ameri- 
can Scéne, by J. C. Powys; or Masson’s 
account of the growth of our variety of 
the English language. John Erskine’s plea 
for The Short Ballot in Literature ought 
to steady many a youth against dabbling 
as he reads. Several widely scattered 
personalities of our own and other days 
are brought nearer to us by men who have 
evidently studied them con amore. Es- 
pecially, don’t miss ‘Tucker Brooke’s 
Shakespeare’s Queen, the last essay in the 
book, and one of the best. You will know 
more of Elizabeth from its fifteen pages 
than from many a formal history. An 
agreeable book. Ww.R. 


The Psychology of Failure 


Wuy Men Faiu. Fdited by Morris Fishbein 
and William A. White. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 

The names of the eleven American 
pychiatrists who have contributed the 
chapters of this book is the best guaranty, 
not only of its intrinsic value, but of the 
fact that it is quite abreast of the fore- 
most knowledge in this comparatively new 
field of human investigation. In every 
instance, due account is made of un- 
favorable environment; most failures are 
due to unlucky mental habits which may 
be overcome, and better habits acquired 
which may lead the patient to triumph 
over the disabilities of his environment. 
Last year with the approval and en- 
dorsement of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. and the American Psychiatric 
Association, a conference was held in Cin- 
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 cinnati. The outcome of the conference, 


Pin which all the problems involved in 


Why Men Fail were thoroughly discussed, 
- in this volume, designed to help everyone 
who has to deal intimately with varieties 
of human nature: professional people of 
every sort, employers and managers, and 
superintendents of all sorts of institutions. 
The titles of the chapters suggest the 
breadth of the field explored: Parents of 
Failure, The First Job, Sex Has Thrown 
a Bomb into Business, Wives Who Help 
Their Husbands to Fail, “Queer” Failures, 
Day Dreamers and Bluffers, Depressions, 
Beating Handicaps, Handicap or Alibi? 
Fear, Why Women Fail, Job Misfits, 
Home-Made Failures. 

The discussions make crystal clear much 
that has been obscure. They facilitate a 
humane understanding of troublesome as- 
sociates who least of all understand 
themselves, which is of fundamental 
-yalue if any correction is to be applied. 
A first reading is sure to be followed by 
several readings, and one will be glad to 
have the book at hand for constant refer- 
ence as new personal problems arise. 
When the authors have helped accurately 
to interpret the victims of mischievous 
mental habits, so that we can understand 
the person in question, they stop, simply 
stating that the only way out is to have 
the patient consult a good psychiatrist. 
That is proper, to be sure. Two difficul- 
ties immediately occur. Need of such con- 
sultation exists throughout this country, 
and it would not have been unprofessional, 
but humanely kind, to have suggested a 
bureau where one could learn the address 
of the nearest competent psychiatrist. 
The second, in the reviewer’s experience, 
is still more serious, except in cases where 
the patient is suffering such mental tor- 
ments that he will try anything—the 
difficulty of persuading him to consult a 
psychiatrist is all but insuperable. A few 
suggestions to that end would have been 
valuable. W.F. G. 


Mrs. Madison 


DoLtty Mapison, THE NATION’S Hostrss. By 
Elizabeth Lippincott Dean. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $38.00. 

We confess to have finished this book 
with a lurking feeling of disappointment. 
Interesting as it is, it still leaves much to 
‘be desired. The wife of the fourth presi- 

dent of ‘the United States was a unique 
personality. Among the throng of per- 
-sonages which crowd the stage during the 
opening acts of our national drama, few 
figures are more picturesque or more origi- 
nal than hers. Certainly, in the annals 
of American womanhood, her intrinsic 
qualities, no less than the varied circum- 
stances of her long career, have won for 
Mrs. Madison a place deservedly conspicu- 
ous. The vividness of her nature, as well 
as her strength of character, which en- 
abled her to cope with any situation with 
poise and energy, gave her an individuality 
whose originality and tang time has been 
powerless to destroy. Add to her personal 
gifts the dramatic contrasts of her long 
life, the varied experiences which came to 
her as maid, wife, and mother, in times 
of war and peace, in Virginia, Philadel- 
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phia, and Washington, and you have the 
materials for a striking biography lying 
ready to the hand of the writer, who, 
gifted with insight, sympathy, and _ his- 
toric imagination, has the ability to use 
them. Such a life of Dorothy Payne Todd 
Madison has yet to be written. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Dean has failed to make full 
use of her opportunities. Her book shows 
painstaking research. She has collected 
ample material. But her use of it is con- 
ventional. All the facts are here; but 
they are recorded without the magic 
touch of inspiration. The result is a 
rather commonplace narration of names, 
dates, places, and events, among which 
Mrs. Madison, instead of appearing as a 
dominating figure, is often little more than 
a peg on which to hang the mention of 
contemporary happenings. The writer 
likewise errs on the side of undue senti- 
mentality ; and she has a maddening habit 
of referring to her heroine as “Dolly,” 
and to the wife of the Father of his 
Country always as “Lady Washington.” 
Still, this book contains a vast amount of 
information genuinely valuable to every 
historical student. It is . handsomely 
printed and lavishly illustrated with views 
and portraits. A. R. H. 


Vignettes 
THe MOUNTAIN AND OTHDPR STORIES. By 
St. John G. Ervine. New York: The Mac- 


$2.00. 

A collection of short stories recounting 
a variety of episodes, brief but revealing, 
in the lives of people of many kinds and 
occupations. Mr. Ervine selects an indi- 
vidual, mostly from the ranks of common- 
place humanity, and, in a few words, 
proceeds to show something of the ele- 
ments of drama latent in the ordinary 
experiences of unimportant people, peas- 
ants, fisher-folk, clerks, tramps, slum- 
dwellers, under school-teachers, retired 
shopkeepers. His tiny narratives are done 
with rare finish. Six-inch bits of ivory 
though they are, so delicately are they 
handled, so rich are they in pathos and 
imaginative power, that they are genuine 
works of art. Rarely in the lifetime of the 
present generation has the difficult art of 
the short story been manifested with more 
suecess, with greater literary skill. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Ervine has never done anything 
better. ALR. 


millan Company. 


. Tabloids 


Just AMONG FRIENDS. By George Matthew 
Adams. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $1.50. 

Every day, in almost one hundred news- 
papers, Mr. Adams has a short essay on 
some cheerful topic. Here his essays are 
gathered together for closer acquaintance. 
Taken daily they make for good cheer and 
courage, and aid for the day’s task. E.F. 


SrRANGE. Fuaitive. By Morley Callaghan. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

If you want to know just how a boot- 
legger feels, the dangers that surround 
him, ‘the chain of circumstances leading 
up to his choice of the life of a criminal 
and gangster, this story will supply you 
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with the sepesieee information. Follow- 
ing the modern fashion, with scrupulous 
realism which leaves nothing to the im- 
agination, Mr. Callaghan lays bare the 
inmost soul of an outlaw, his pride, ambi- 
tion, latent moral scruples, together with 
the obscenities and vulgarities which go 
to the making of his personality. The 
portrait is skillfully drawn, with energy 
and power; but we have found it, on the 
whole, disgusting. A. B. H. 


“GaLaTwa. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Amid the welter of sex-stuff and psy- 
choanalytiec investigation which nowadays 
passes for fiction, it is refreshing, now and 
then, to come upon a novel like this, clean, 
wholesome, refined, without being in the 
least prudish, offering its readers a story 
compact, interesting, and written with no 
little skill. Even better than Soames 
Green, Galatea can be heartily recom- 
mended to all who like a tale honestly 
told, with imagination, insight, sympathy, 
and a clear understanding of human na- 
ture. The style is simple, often lit by a 
sly humor mildly suggestive of Jane 
Austen. The various characters which 
make up the small dramatis persone are 
convincingly lifelike. The heroine is both 
human and original. The climax, while 
not altogether unforeseen, when it arrives, 
develops naturally from its antecedent cir- 
cumstances, so closely woven is the plet’s 
texture from start to finish. The opening 
scenes are laid in England, but soon shitt 
to Switzerland, where the bulk of tne 
narrative transpires. As our readers miy 
gather from the foregoing, we like this 
novel. When we laid it down, we said: 
“An excellent story; it comes near to 
being first-rate.” A. R. H. 


Tur RELIGION OF THD SPIRIT. 
FF. Tittie. 
$2.00. 


By Ernest 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


It is amazing to note how many preach- 
ers in orthodox pulpits have come to the 
liberal position and are preaching it and 
writing it with courage and conviction. 
The present book is by one who questions 
all authority, whether of church, or of 
book, with the outstanding exception of 
the authority of Jesus, whose words are 
not only unrefuted, but irrefutable. With 
this exception he believes thoroughly in 
a religion of the spirit. We are born for 
adventure, but it is useless to adventure 
beyond Christ. He will never be sur- 
passed. The religion of the spirit is to 
this author the spirit of Jesus. But this 
limited commitment to the religion of the 
spirit is well developed and illustrated. 


The book is stimulating, interesting, 
courageous. CO. R. J. 
SPECULATING IN FutTrurns. By Luther E. 


Lovejoy. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1.00. 


A little book of personal studies. Many 
men and women in our churches take the 
principle of stewardship seriously. Some 
of them are described vividly here. Stew- 
ardship is not restricted in its meaning 
to material things, but is more broadly in- 
terpreted. 0. B. J. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


A Little Boy and the 
Pickled Cherries 


This is a true story, or it would not be 
fair to say that the little boy wore velvet, 
lace, and curls. It was the fashion once 
to dress little boys in that way. The 
mothers liked it, but boys and fathers 
did not. 

The little boy’s name was Douglas, and 
he lived in a beautiful home near Phila- 
delphia, long before there was an automo- 
bile in the world. His next older brother 
was Willie. 

One time Willie was invited to a din- 
ner party. His hostess said, “Bring your 
little brother.’ This was the first time 
that Douglas was ever invited to go any- 
where without someone who was grown 
up to take care of him. His mother, 
though, was sure that he would be good. 

The day of the party she dressed 
Douglas in his best blue velvet suit with 
the real lace collar. His hair was combed 
in perfect curls that fell upon his shoul- 
ders. Douglas longed for the day to come 
when he could have those curls cut off, 
so no woman would say, “How sweet he 
looks!” That day the little boy’s mother 
tied his necktie in a beautiful bow under 
his chin, and said to him as she made it 
look just-so: 

“Be a good boy, my darling, and watch 
Willie. Obey Willie and do everything 
just as he does.” 

Willie’s manners were always perfect 
when he went to parties. 

At the party little Douglas was good as 
good could be, and ever so polite. He sat 
beside Willie at the dinner table. 

Now it happened that in front of their 
plates was a big dish of pickled cherries, 
some with long stems, and some with no 
stems. When the pickles were passed, 
Douglas took as many as he dared. He 
liked pickled cherries, but for a few 
minutes he remembered his manners. He 
was troubled, though, about what to do 
with the cherry pits. In a low tone he 
said to his brother: 

“What shall we do with the cherry pits?” 

“Swallow them,” answered Willie, “that 
is what I am doing.” ; 

Douglas tried, but he could not make the 
cherry pits go down his throat. He tucked 
them away in his cheek. 

There was laughing and talking at the 
table, and no one, not even Willie, noticed 
that Douglas kept helping himself to 
pickled cherries from the big dish in front 
of his plate. He took one more, and an- 
other, until it was surprising how many 
cherry pits he soon had packed away out- 
side his teeth in both cheeks. 

After a time he could not eat his dinner 
because he could not chew food with 
so many cherry pits in his mouth. Worst 


of all, he could not taste the dessert. 

After dinner Willie was glad that his 
small brother sat quietly in a little chair 
by the fire and behaved well. | There 
Douglas sat and did not stir. For a won- 
der no one tried to make the little fellow 
play games or talk. He wondered what 
would happen if the boys should find out 
that his mouth was full of cherry pits. He 
thought of squirrels and chipmunks, but 
he could not smile. They would have 
known what to do with nuts in their bulg- 
ing cheeks, but he didn’t know what to do 
with cherry pits. Besides, if anyone 
should count the pits, they would know 
how many pickled cherries he had eaten. 
Douglas also thought of the ways of little 
pigs as he sat by the fire, and wished that 
he had not made such a mistake at the 
table. 

When it was time to go home, Willie 
took his little brother by the hand and 
found their hostess. He made a proper 
speech about the good time he had enjoyed 
at the party. Douglas tried to do the 
same, but of course with his cheeks filled 
with cherry pits it was hard to talk. He 
kept his cheeks tight against his teeth, 
and tried to say polite words through a 
hole made by his lips in the very middle 
of his mouth. 

The hostess thought that the little boy 
in the velvet suit and lace collar was too 
bashful to speak plainly. She put her 
hand on the top of his soft curls and told 
him she was glad that he had come to the 
party and hoped that he had had a good 
time. 

Douglas had not had a good time. He 
had never been more uncomfortable in his 
life. Even so, he knew that it might have 
been much worse. 

The brothers walked down the path to 
the gate without speaking. When outside 
the gate Douglas, with hard breaths, began 
to spit out cherry pits. 

“Poofff! Woofff! Woo!’ were the 
sounds he.made, while the cherry pits 


October 


Streaks of amber sunlight 
Fall across the trees, 
Mixing red and purple 
In a quiet breeze. 


Dusts of light are falling 
On the misty hills; 
Come, let us be joyful, 
Bre November chills. 
—H. Sinclair Hertell. 


Sentence Sermon 


As: the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about 
his people from henceforth even for 
ever.— Psalm crav, 2. 
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rained “pit, pat, pit, pat, pit-pit-pit-pat- 
pat-pat-pit-pit-pit” on the sidewalk like 
hail. 

“What's the matter?” inquired Willie. 

“Nothing but cherry pits getting spitted 
out,” was the reply, when the last cherry 
pit from the storehouse had gone _ 
upon the sidewalk. 

Then Douglas explained. Thus it came 
about that two small boys were laughing 
merrily when they ran home to tell their 
mother all about the party. 

The family never forgot the joke on 
their little boy who ate too many pickled 
cherries, but it was never told in print 
before this day. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Turtle J okes 


The turtles did not intend to play jokes, 
we all know that; but a joke is a joke, 
anyway, and Aurlie’s father was the first 
one at camp to have a turtle joke played 
on him. 

He is a Great Lakes fisherman. Every 
summer during the fishing season, he and 
other fishermen friends take their fami- 
lies to camp on a small island near big 
Drummond Island in Georgian Bay. 
Georgian Bay is at the northern end of 
Lake Huron, with Canada bosteae it 
on the north and east. 

Aurlie says that one summer there were 
twelve children in their camp and they 
had good times. Indians lived on an op- 
posite island, and the children often saw 
the Indian women sitting on a grassy hill, 
weaving baskets. 

One day Aurlie’s father went in the 
big boat to lift his nets that he had set 
far out in the water the day before. The 
little lifting boat, into which the nets 
were lifted, was tied to the big boat. 
Aurlie’s father expected to find his nets 
full of white fish. On the shore he ex- 
pected to wash them, clean them, put 
them on iee, and then send the fish to 
different places. 

That morning the nets were heavy 
when they were taken out of the water 
and put in the little lifting boat. But 
they were not full of fish. Instead, there 
were seventy big and little mud turtles 
in Aurlie’s father’s nets. The children 
counted them. The turtles had got into 
the nets and then could not get out, even 
though they tore the nets trying to do so. 

The children laughed and shouted over 
the joke; but it made trouble for Aurlie’s 
father, because the nets were so muddy 
and torn they had to be put on a big reel 
to be dried and mended before they could 
be set again. - 

The other fishermen had the same 
trouble with nets full of mud turtles, and 
for two or three days none of them caught 
anything in their nets except mud turtles. 

But Aurlie says the children had a good 
time. First they filled their mothers’ 
washtubs with water, and then, all one 
afternoon, they caught mud turtles and 
put them in their tubs. It was great fun. 
In the morning, though, there was noth- 
ing left in the tubs but water. Hvery 
turtle had climbed out and gone back 
into Georgian Bay. 
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_. Then the children caught more turtles. 

That time they made holes in the edges 

of their shells. They tied strings in the 

holes, and then played the turtles were 
pets. Some children had four or five 
turtles on strings. One boy had a huge 
turtle. It was the biggest one that had 
been caught in the nets. He bragged 
some about the size of his pet. One girl 
had a tiny one so small that she carried 
it round in her handkerchief. She said 

that kind were the best because they did 

not get away. 

At last someone said, “Let’s take our 
turtles down to the little dock and put 
them into the water and see what will 
| happen !” 

So they did it. Next thing the children 
knew their turtles were getting away 
from them one after another. In the 
water they broke their strings, and then 
good-by to pet turtles! 

The big boy with the big turtle laughed 
hard at the joke on the other boys and 
girls. He said that his turtle could not 
break his string, because it was tied with 
a strong cord. In went the big turtle 
with a big splash; and then what do you 
think happened? That turtle was stronger 
than the boy and almost pulled him off 
the little dock into the water. That boy 
had to let go of the strong cord or he 
would have been ducked, with all the chil- 
dren laughing at him. 

Oh, how those children laughed and 
laughed when the huge turtle went swim- 
ming away and all the small turtles went, 
too! Only the wee little turtle was left 
in the girl’s handkerchief. 

Aurlie says that not one of them knew 
how it happened, but when the girl was 
swinging her handkerchief over the water 
with the little turtle in it, and singing a 
little lullaby song, she lost her pet. 
Somehow the wee turtle slipped out, and 
down in the water he went with a little 
“ker-splash,’ and never was seen there 
again. 

So all the turtles were soon back in 
Georgian Bay, having good turtle times, 
and not another one was seen in the fish- 
nets nor in the camp again that summer. 

[All rights reserved] 


Who Knows? 
- Popular Science Monthly, in its October 
number, asks and answers the following 
questions : 
1. Where were 
money? 
2. What are the nomads? 
8. Where do natives regularly cook 
their food in hot springs? 
4. On what island are human beings 
forbidden either to die or to be born? 
{ 5. Where are the greatest diamond 
| mines in the world? 
; 


eee 


seashells used for 


6. What river has the deepest canyon? 
7. How are icebergs formed? 
8. Where do hurricanes occur? 
9. What is the highest altitude regu- 
larly inhabited by man? 
10. What is the oldest town on the 
American continent? 


Answers 


a This was a custom of the Indians 
of the northeastern United States, espe- 
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cially of those highly organized and quite 


Civilized tribes who lived in what now is 


New York State and who are remembered 
as the “Five Nations.” Under the name 
of “wampum,” seashells, bored with holes 
so that they could be strung into strings 


or woven into belts, were used in place 


of money. 

2. This name comes from an ancient 
Greek word meaning “wanderers.” In 
several parts of the world, especially in 
Asia Minor, Arabia, and Persia, there are 
tribes of people who migrate twice each 
year in order to find food and proper 
climatie conditions for their herds of 
sheep and cattle. They have no settled 
homes. These people are called “nomads.” 

3. In the islands of New Zealand. New 
Zealand contains a great many geysers, hot 
springs, and other evidences of recent but 
expiring volcanic activity. In primitive 
times the natives cooked food by plac- 
ing earthenware vessels in the springs. 
Nowadays they use tin or granite-ware 
pots. 

4. This curious rule is made by the 
priests who control the sacred island of 
Miyajima in the Inland Sea of Japan, 
west of Osaka. This island is sacred to 
three goddesses of the Shinto faith, one 
of the prominent religions of Japan. 
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My Favorite Vegetable 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
It isn’t cabbage, corn, or beans, 
Although I eat them all; 
It isn’t carrots, beets, or peas 
I like best in the fall. 
It isn’t spinach—goodness, no! 
Or lettuce, crisp and green; 
It’s pumpkins that I’m looking for 
At jolly Halloween! 
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5. These are undoubtedly the famous 
mines of Kimberley in the Union of South 
Africa. At Kimberley there exist great 
“pipes” or rounded columns of a special 
variety of rock, in whieh the diamonds 
are found. This rock is dug out of great 
pits, allowed to lie on the surface until 
it becomes soft, and then is crushed for 
the recovery of the precious gems. , 

6. The deepest canyon in the world, 
as well as the longest, is the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado River. In places 
this great gorge is more than a mile deep. 
A view from an airplane is one of the 
most spectacular sights imaginable. 

7. An iceberg is the product of a glacier. 
The icebergs that infest the North At- 
lantic and that are so dangerous to 
steamer traffic, come mainly from the 
eoast of Greenland. Northern and central 
Greenland are covered with a vast sheet 
of ice. From this sheet, the rivers of ice, 
the glaciers, flow slowly down to the sea. 
In the bays, the fjords of the west coast 
of Greenland, great pieces break off and 
float away. These are the icebergs. 

8. The Caribbean Sea, especially south 
of Haiti and Porto Rico, is subject to a 


kind of severe storm that mariners call 


a hurricane. Hurricanes are not usually 
accompanied by twisting, like tornadoes, 
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but are characterized merely by an ex- 
treme violence of the wind. The name 
hurricane is taken from the ancient Carib- 
Indian name for the storm god worshiped 
by these primitive people. 

9. This probably is the mining town of 
Cerro de Pasco in the central part of 
Peru. This town is more than 14,000 
feet above sea level, nearly three miles. 

10. This distinction-is believed to be- 
long to Panama City, at the Pacific end 
of the Panama Canal, founded by the 
Spaniards in 1519. 


te 
Sit Tight 


MARTHA YOUNG 


A covey of partridges had put their home 
in the near enclosure at the edge of a 
hawthorn thicket. The master of the 
Alabama Plantation would not allow the 
birds to be shot or molested. The favor- 
ite walk of Black Mammy and the White 
Children in her charge was to the haw- 
thorn trees, where nearly always they 
caught sight of some or all of the covey 
busy at getting a living. Many were the 
tales of the partridge family and of par- 
tridges in general that Black Mammy 
there told. 

“Night coming,” announced Mammy as 
she sat on a fallen log, the children 
grouped around her. “’Twon’t be long 
before all those little partridges and their 
Ma Partridge will be coming into their 
home under those haw bushes. D’rectly, 
if you all won’t to be in your bed by then, 
you'd hear Ma Partridge call to those little - 
Partridges: ° 


‘Drop quick! Drop quick 


Down all those partridges will drop quick. 
Then their Ma will call: 


‘Ring up! Ring up!’ 


All those little brown birds will ring up 
in a round, and their Ma will whistle: 


‘Back in! Back in!’ 


The little partridges will back in, one to 
one, all around the ring. Their Ma will 
eall again: 


‘Face out! Face out!’ 


All those little bird-children will face out 
like their Ma says for them to do. Then 
Mist’is Partridge will call: 


‘Sit tight! Sit tight !’ 


When they all sit tight, one to one, all 
around the ring, their Ma will call easy: 


‘All’s right! All’s right!’ 


All the Partridge Family will be good 
settled down for a long nap of sleep.” 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will make a 
game of this tale. The children who play the 
game will all come with a fluttering run, way- 
ing arms as if they were wings, to a place 
designated “Hawthorn Thicket.” The child ap- 
pointed to be Mother Partridge will make the 
ealls as in the story above, and in that order. 
The children will obey the calls as they come, 
acting as much as in them lies as little birds 
would do. The Mother Bird will, as nearly as 
she may, in the calls imitate the notes of the 
Partridge. ] 
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Several Denominational Leaders 


Address Iowa Association Meeting | 


Bases fifty-first session of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association opened September 
24 with a memorial service in the First 
Unitarian Church in Des Moines, Iowa, 
for Charles Grilk of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Rey. Mary A. Safford of Hamilton, Ill. 

The Judy Memorial. Lecture was given 
this year by Dr. Horace Westwood, who 
is the mission preacher for the Laymen’s 
League. His topic was “The New Reye- 
lation and the New Evangelism.” He 
dwelt on the new forces that must be 
taken into account today in shaping a 
religion.. Many of the old sanctions of 
religion are being abandoned, and it is 
the duty of the church to aid the people 
in evolving a more religious attitude 
toward life. Constantly, new facts and 
new interpretations of life are being 
found: this forms the substance of the 
‘new revelation.” 

The delegates and friends heard a paper 
on “Our Young People” by Rev. Edwin C. 
Palmer of Lincoln, Neb., who addressed 
the young people at Star Island this sum- 
mer. He pleaded with the older members 
of the churches so to conduct the churches 
that the young people would welcome an 
opportunity to be of service. He asked 
those who are now carrying the weight 
of the burden of church work to remem- 
ber that the young people desired honesty 
of thought and the spirit of tolerance 
more than anything else. As a result of 
the stirring address, steps were taken by 
the Association to co-operate more fully 
with the young people. 

Rey. Robert D. Richardson of Keokuk, 
Iowa, discussing ‘The Church School,” 
stressed the importance of ideals in the 
school and the need of properly present- 
ing these ideals to the children through 
their own experiences. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, described 
with great feeling the past and present 
sufferings of Unitarians in Transylvania. 
It was brought home to the delegates that 
a great price is paid for liberty of con- 
science and that the battle for religious 
freedom has not yet been won in Tran- 
sylvania. As a result of this address the 
Association pledged $50 a year for the 
next five years. 

Rev. W. Waldemar Argow of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, spoke on the present situa- 
tion in Italy, where he has recently 
visited. Mr. Argow’s church has recently 
joined the fellowship, and the Association 
was delighted to welcome both Mr. Argow 
and this church. The American people, 
the speaker said, had heard too many 
laudatory sentiments about the dictator- 
ship in Italy. Mr. Argow showed that 
there was a great deal of petty and seri- 
ous tyranny at present rampant in Italy. 
‘The situation seems dark to-day, but there 
are hopes that the skies will clear. 

At the fellowship banquet served in 
Younker’s Tea Room, Rev. Henry J. 


Adlard, minister of Des Moines church, 
was toastmaster. The short speeches 
combined the humorous and the serious. 
Mrs. Caroline 8S. Atherton, president of 
the General Alliance, expressed the hope 
that the church would interest itself more 
in the work of the young people and the 
church school. Rey. Laura B. Galer, min- 
ister of the Universalist Church in Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, brought greetings from 
the Universalists and emphasized the fact 
that all liberals were working for a great 
cause. 

Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
president of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, spoke Wednesday 
morning on the relations between church 
and state, emphasizing the idea that, even 
though the provision in the Constitution 
of the United States did provide absolute 
separation of church and state, it was in- 
cumbent upon Americans to carry out 
these provisions. He showed that al- 
though the Federal and State govern- 
ments could take no cognizance of reli- 
gious issues, the individual voter might 
well have those issues in mind when he 
went to the polls. Judge Galer also dwelt 
on the relations of the state to education, 
asking how far the state should go in 
saying what should be taught. 

Mrs. Atherton spoke at the same session 
of “Living and Working Together.” She 
told of the program of the General Alli- 
ance, which this year is stressing social 
relationships. She urged that groups 
study intensively the subject of family 
life, industrial relations, and world peace. 
Mrs. Atherton counseled all groups con- 
nected with the work of the church to co- 
operate more loyally, as the church needs 
the abilities of all. 

At the second business session of the 
Association, resolutions were approved 
urging the co-operation of the Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, the importance of 
Young People’s work, relief in Transyl- 
vania, and College Center work. A com- 
mittee was set up to gather materials for 
services in church schools. Following an 
interesting address by President Curtis W. 
Reese of Lombard College, the delegates 
adopted a resolution yoicing their interest 
in this great educational experiment. 
Another resolution commended to the 
churches the cause of the Library Build- 
ing fund for the Meadville Theological 
School. 

At the concluding session, a platform 
meeting, the evening of September 26, the 
speakers were Judge Galer, who described 
“The Common Hrrand of the Liberal 
Churches,” and Dr. Cornish, who told 
first-hand news about the work of religious 
liberals in other lands. 

Dr. Clyde BE. Ehinger of Keokuk was 
again elected president, Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, secretary, 
and H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines, 
treasurer. 

Rogvert DALE RICHARDSON. 
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New York League Has Booth 


At Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries for sixth year 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Mrs. R. W. Gifford, president, has 
for six years conducted a booth at the 
Exposition of the Women’s Arts and In- 
dustries, which is held the first week in 
October at Hotel Astor, New York City. 
This year the invocation at the opening 
of the Exposition was given by Rey. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. 

The aim of the Unitarian Booth has 
always been to carry to the Exposition a 
spiritual appeal to show “that woman’s 
greatest opportunity for service lies in her 
preservation of those underlying spiritual 
and religious motives without which art 
becomes commercial and industry mere 
money-getting.” The chairman of the booth 
was Mrs. Edwin Van V. Knickerbocker, 
who has always been connected with this 
enterprise and whose zeal and interest 
has contributed much to the success of the 
booth. This season her co-chairman was 


‘Mrs. John R. Fairchild. 


The decoration of the booth was planned 
to emphasize spiritual power. This was 
accomplished by placing a lovely copy of 
L’Hermite’s painting, “Christ Among the 
Lowly,” as the background. This picture 
was beautifully lighted. By the side of 
the picture there were placed two deeply 


spiritual selections from the Wayside 
Pulpit. This setting-was made possible 
by All Souls Church, whose _ trustees 


loaned the picture and two pulpit chairs. 
Upon the walls of the booth -were these 
words, “We are here to urge every woman 
to identify herself with that religious 
group through which she can best develop 
her spiritual effectiveness.” At the same 
time the women of the League, out of 
loyalty to their convictions, seized every 
opportunity to explain the beliefs of the 
religious group through which they had 
found their inspiration. Still no explana- 
tion was ever forced on anybody. No 
literature was given to any one who had 
not expressed a desire for it. 


Sends Speakers on Child Welfare 


Many Unitarian parish groups will be 
interested to know that the Children’s Aid 
Association of Boston, Mass., is glad to 
furnish speakers without charge for meet- 
ings of men’s, women’s, and young people’s 
organizations in churches in MJHastern 
Massachusetts. During the past year the 
Association helped over two thousand chil- 
dren, of whom six hundred were cared 
for in foster homes. Groups wishing a 
speaker on child welfare should apply to 
Alfred F. Whitman, executive secretary, 
Children’s Aid Association, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


South Middlesex Conference 


President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University will give an address at the 
afternoon session of the South Middlesex 
Conference, to be held in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Mass.,” 
October 28. Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., will be th 


‘evening speaker. t 
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Mr. Snyder New Executive of Federation 


Succeeds Dr. Reese—Headquarters now at 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago— 
Achievements of past five years 


EV. CHARLES E. SNYDER, Minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in 
Sioux City, lowa, has been chosen execu- 
tive chairman of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, to succeed Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, who has resigned on account of 
the additional responsibilities devolving 
upon him, chiefly as president of Lombard 
College. 

Mr. Snyder will remain minister of the 
Sioux City Church, as it has given him per- 
mission to devote a portion of his time to 
the work of the Federation. He will go 
to Chicago, Ill., one day a week to attend 
to the business of the Federation and to 
take care of some of the work of the 
Western Conference during the absence 
in India of Dr. Reese, who is secretary of 
the Conference. 

Headquarters of the National Federation 
will be moved from the Abraham Lincoln 
Center to the Unitarian-Universalist head- 
quarters office at 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Aton 
' Mr. Snyder is a member of the Council 
of the Federation, and is secretary of the 
Towa Unitarian Association. His organi- 
zation and promotion work for the Iowa 
Summer Institute for Liberal Religion held 
annually at Humboldt has won for him 
the affectionate title of “Daddy” of the 
Institute. He has been zealous in advanc- 
ing closer fellowship and working rela- 
tions between Unitarians and Universalists 
in Iowa. In addition to his churchly ac- 
tivities, he does a great deal of general 
public speaking and contributes of his time 
and abilities to several civic and social 
welfare enterprises. 

_ Dr. Reese has been executive chairman 
of the Federation for the past five years. 
His deep interest in bringing about co- 


ordination of the liberal religious forces 
of the country and his. tact and wisdom 
in the task of administration account 
largely for what the Federation has 
achieved, while working with modest 
means and undertaking a modest program. 

Five years ago it had a deficit of some 
$500, which has been paid off. In addi- 
tion, it has purchased adequate office 
equipment and carried its expenses. Dr. 
Reese will be able to turn over to his suc- 
cessor a substantial balance, together with 
good prospects for such income as is neces- 
sary for the limited program of the Fed- 
eration. During this period, also, it has 
held or co-operated in holding liberel con- 
ferences in New York City, Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Topeka and Hutchinson, Kans. It has 


also distributed a considerable quantity 
of literature, including two rather ambi- 
tious pamphlets, one by Dr. A. Eustace 
Haydon on “The Unity of Modernism,” and 
the other by Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly en 
“Unity of the Race.” 

Dr. Charles W. Wendte of Berkeley, 
Calif., is honorary president of the Fed- 
eration, and Roger 8. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, formerly president of the 
Universalist General Convention, is presi- 
dent. The Federation was organized in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1908, for co-operative 
effort among friends of liberal religion 
regardless of denominational lines. Cor- 
porate affiliated organizations represent 
the Unitarians, Universalists, the Hicksite 
Friends, and the Reform Jews. The Fed- 
eration was founded, and for many years 
was conducted, under the active leader- 
ship of Dr. Wendte, who was also one 
of the organizers of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. 


Land of Unitarian Long Distances 
Field notes of Berkeley B. Blake 


DEV. BERKELEY B. BLAKE, adminis- 

trative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association for the Pacific 
Coast, writes as follows of his autumn 
work: 

“A rail journey of 2,200 miles from San 
Francisco has brought us to this capital 
city of Edmonton, crowning the bluffs 
where the Saskatchewan River has cut 
its way through the prairies of Alberta 
on its long journey to Hudson’ Bay. Near 
the University of Alberta we shall gather 
to-morrow, September 23, for our service 
of worship. Our nearest Unitarian neigh- 
bor to the east will be the church at 
Winnipeg, 797 miles away by rail. To 
the south, our nearest will be at Spokane, 
Wash., 812 miles away, and to the west 
at Vancouver, B.C., 770 miles away. Any 
one of these churches is as far from Ed- 
monton as Chicago is from Boston in 
railroad miles and farther in hours of 
travels. 


“To the north we have no Unitarians. 
This is our ‘farthest North.’ Here, year 
after year, under the leadership of Prof. 
William H. Alexander, Ph.D., a little 
group of Unitarians has held together in 
this vast ‘No Man’s Land’ of Liberal 
Christianity—our only Unitarian church 
between the Winnipeg district and the 
Pacific Coast. 

“You should see where they meet. The 
soldier returning from the war in 1919 
and 1920 dubbed it ‘The Dugout.’ It is 
the basement of what, before the war, 
they dreamed would be their church. 
Most basements have a superstructure— 
a church, a house, a barn—between them 
and the roof. This is the only basement 
I know of that has its roof placed im- 
mediately over it within an intervening 
structure. The soldiers named it aptly. 
What a contrast it is to some of our 
lovely houses of worship both East and 
West, and how it symbolizes the struggle, 
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the hopes, the ee of this brave group! 
It is a privilege to visit them. 

“On the way up we stopped between 
trains at Portland, Ore., for a call at the 
Church of Our Father. Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., was out on his busy day’s 
work, but Miss Streeter told us of the 
beginning of the new year’s work in the 
Sunday-school and with the young people. 
Our next stop, September 16, was at 
Spokane, Wash., a day’s journey from 
Portland, where the Unitarians are work- 
ing faithfully under the leadership of 
Rey. Charles Pease. <A congregation of 
250 greeted him on this, the first Sunday 
after vacation. They meet in a-theater, 
but are looking forward to a church of 
their own another year. 

“We stopped also at Butte and Great 
Falls, Mont., and at Calgary, Alberta, to 
look after our property interests there. 
Would that. we had more laymen like 
Professor Alexander to keep alive the 
work and carry on where full-time minis- 
ters cannot be supported !” 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Miss F. Pearl Lord, R.N., has been 
added to the staff as resident nurse. 
Miss Lord is a graduate of Union Hospi- 
tal, Lynn, Mass. After graduation she 
was on the staff of the Elm City pri- 
vate Hospital of New Haven, Conn. In 
addition, she has done _ considerable 
private nursing in Florida, California, 
and other parts of the country. For 
the last two years she has done special 
work in Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, 
Concord, N.H. 

“Jack Ingersoll, former Dartmouth half- 
back and at present one of the country’s 
leading football officials, recently visited 
the school. With Mrs. Ingersoll he was 
a guest at dinner, after which he ad- 
dressed the football squad and boarding 
department. 

The football season started September 
29. Kimball Union Academy defeated 
Proctor, 138-0, on Carr Field. The game 
was well played for an early season con- 
test and showed that later in the season 
both teams should show most favorably 
as the result of capable coaching, earnest 
work, and splendid spirit. 

A meeting of the trustees was held 
October 15 at the Academy. 

The sophomore class has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Murray Smith 
of East Andover, N.H.; vice-president, 
Robert Briggs of Taunton, Mass.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, James Grainger, Jr., 
of Farmyille, Va.; teacher adviser, Miss 
Dorothy G. Simpson of Egypt, Mass. 

The freshman class officers are: Presi- 
dent, Joseph Mount of Reading, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Harry Rivers of Andover, 
N.H.; secretary and treasurer, Frederick 
Tolles of Nashua, N.H.; teacher adviser, 
R. L. Harlow of Andover, N.H. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass.—A tablet has 
been placed in the auditorium of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in recognition of the 
services rendered this parish by Rev. 
James A. Fairley, minister from 1917 to 
1925, and now minister of the Community 
Chureh in White Plains, N.Y. 
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What Price 


Tle writer of the following letter 
enters his protest, with considerable 
conviction, against the nation, now 
_fortunately receding, that we have no 
right to raise any question concern- 
ing the relation of church and state. 
Mr. Watts came under the influence 
of Charles Gordon Ames, and cites 
him and other distinguished Unita- 
rians in behalf of the American prin- 
ciple made alive by Thomas Jefferson. 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGIS'TER :— 


The spectacle of Unitarianism vindicated 
against the “stigma of bigotry” by a writer 
in The New York World of September 21 
(Frank C. Wells, Brooklyn, N.Y.), through 
a letter which suggests that the writer’s 
idea of Unitarianism is that it should be 
a cover for ultramontanism, arrogant and 
unashamed in its assertions of its right to 
interfere in and control all the functions 
of State when it has the majority, is such 
an example of fatuity raised to the mth 
power as to make one wonder whether 
there is any significance between this 
amazing casuistry and the fact that in the 
census of religious bodies, just out, Uni- 
tarians figure in the column of the obscure 
sects, having grown from 60,152 in 1916 
to only 82,515 in 1926, while the Church, 
whose right to be free from all criticism 
in its relation to socio-political affairs in 
America—one might put with emphasis 
the Americas, Central and South, and 
not forgetting Mexico—is so vehemently 
championed by this Unitarian layman, is 
shown by the triumphant figures to have 
grown to 18,605,003 and now is not afraid 
to claim 20,000,000! 

In the face of current facts as to what 
the attitude of the leaders of this huge 
flock is toward the issue of the Public 
Schools, the American system of separa- 
tion of Church and State, to say that 
Unitarianism has subscribed to the doc- 
trine of absolute avoidance—by which 
none of those factors of a politico-socio- 
religious nature which may easily figure 
in any political campaign in the cities, the 
State, and the Nation, shall be freely and 
frankly discussed, from what one would 
assume would be the Unitarian position 
of a historic and highly informed ra- 
tionalism plus a broad humanitarianism— 
ought to seem incredible were it not that 
this is the view of the correspondent of 
The World. 

Surely to say in this day (1) when 
in all European countries where the 
Church is either strongly organized and 
numerically pervasive, or where the coun- 
try is nominally Catholic, the Church has 
set up political parties representing Catho- 
licism per se, or to say (2) in the face of 
the fact that even in Catholie countries 
lay Catholics and the anti-clericals, nomi- 
nally Catholic also, have found it neces- 
sary to pass laws of association restricting 
the powers of the Church in the matter of 
its various organizations and limiting its 
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interference in what are viewed as socio- 
educational and political quarters, or to 
say (3) with the spectacle of Mexico be- 
fore us where one sees civil government 
flouted through its endeavors to shake off 
shackles of pure Medievalism, against 
which also all the countries in Central and 
South America have been forced to con- 
tend, that—to quote Mr: Wells—“the 
academic reasonings of Popes and clois- 


tered ecclesiastics,” dealing with matters’ 


of state, “are far removed from the sphere 
of religion and morals in which the Church 
alone claims authority,” is to enter into 
the domain of dialectical sophistry foreign 
to all the facts of political history in 
Europe and in this hemisphere. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a day passes 
when the cables do not tell of intrigues 
looking to the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope, at the very same time 
some of his non-Catholie protagonists over 
here are tearfully declaring “He only 
claims spiritual dominion”; while the cur- 
rent debates in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, where the Catholic party—true 
to the intransigeant declaration of the 
French Bishops (1925) that the separa- 
tion of Church and State is a doctrine 
accepted by no Catholics—is busily en- 
gaged in fighting the State, even to the 
threat of violence, ought to supply any 
American with facts which would prevent 
any one of them, above all a Unitarian, 
suggesting that the hierarchy is only 
given over to supermundane idealism. 
But even as foolish as was this suggestion 
that the Catholic Church is wholly out 
of politics, an even more extraordinary 
example of a twisted reasoning in The 
World letter lay in the idea that any dis- 
cussion of religion in relation to the 
modern State in a political campaign is 
a reversal of Jeffersonianism. This is ab- 
solutely stupefying and one wonders, the 
space to quote being so limited, where 
this Unitarian apologist ever got his idea 
of Jefferson. It would be well, indeed, 
if the Unitarians of to-day stood for all 
that Jefferson stood for, as revealed 
in his letters to John Adams, Priestley, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, and others with whom 
he discussed his determination before God 
to fight the tyranny of Church over mind 
and the State. 

It would be a good thing if the Unita- 
rians not only stuck by such valiant spirits 
as Theodore Parker, Thomas W. Higgin- 


son, Moncure D. Conway, and, one might- 


add, William Ellery Channing, Wiliam H. 
Furness, and Charles Gordon Ames, but 
also would take a hint from Voltaire and 
Thomas Paine, with both of whom Jeffer- 
son was in complete sympathy and whose 
common sense and hatred of corrupt cler- 
ical interference with the state were 
peculiarly Jeffersonian. 

Jefferson never had any idea that his 
amendments to the Constitution meant 
that Americans should go round with 
blinkers on their eyes, refusing to discuss 
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openly and frankly religious influences 
subversive of the state. In his day the 
Roman Catholics numbered less than 
200,000. They were only 250,000 in 1828 
or thereabouts. To say that he would not 
have discussed either Mormonism or Chris- 
tian Science or Protestantism or Catholic- 
ism or Judaism in the light of fact and of 
history is to suggest an absurdity, and is 
false to everything that Jefferson stood 
for, and, more than that, fought for, as his 
vehement letters show. ‘To-day, Jefferson 
would stand with the rational and humani- 
tarian groups, much larger in this country 
than anybody has any reason to believe, 
as Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr has 
shown in his study of the religious situa- 
tion. To find Unitarianism indifferent to 
this thing and giving the worst phases of 
ultramontanism, rampant in this country 
to-day—as much as it ever was in the 
corruption that brought on the French 
Revolution—a dose of whitewash and an 
immunity bath is almost beyond belief. 

Again there are, according to the census, 
over 50,000,000 people in the United States 
who have no church affiliations! Would 
it not be a good idea if all these able 
Unitarian pastors, apparently now en- 
gaged in giving comfort and support to 
the very practices, claims, and supersti- 
tions that Unitarianism rejected in the 
days of its pristine vigor, would come to 
the aid of these many millions and give 
them a rational outlook on life, society, 
and politics, in consonance with the latest 
discoveries of science and the revelations 
of the origins of all religions? 

Of course, we have the poet’s precedent 
that undue familiarity—‘‘vice is a crea- 
ture,” ete., ete—breeds tolerance. But, 
after all, what price this kind of flabby 
and purblind tolerance, the ostrich-head- 
in-the-sand, that one sees advocated in 
the Wells letter? 

Harvey M. WAtrrTs. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Norfolk House Center 
Opens Pre-Kindergarten 


As a new department of neighborhood 
classes, Norfolk House Centre in Roxbury, 
Mass., has opened a daily pre-kindergarten 
for children in the John Eliot Square dis- 
trict of Roxbury. <A Saturday kinder- 
garten, conducted as a supplement to public 
school kindergartens for more than twenty 
years, will be continued as usual. Other 
departments, including needlework, manual 
arts, drawing, modeling, music, physical 
education, and domestic science, will be 
conducted as in the past. Membership 
includes all ages. 

In addition to the educational depart- 
ments, various clubs, Scout troops, and 
dramatie societies are being organized for 
the winter. 


Totepo, Onio—The First Unitarian 
Church now has a “Minister’s Council,” 
composed of the heads of the chureh 
organizations, which will meet occa- 
sionally to discuss plans and seal cork 
the work of the entire parish, af : 
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Picee ee to Hold Two-Week Missions 


_ Dr. Westwood to Meadville, Pa., Jamestown, N.Y., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pittsfield, Mass., 


for pre-holiday season 


Mi mae eighth season of preaching mis- 
sions conducted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League will be marked by a return 
to the two-week mission which character- 
ized the earlier period of this League ac- 
tivity. Such missions have already been 
scheduled for the Unitarian Church in 
Jamestown, N.Y., and the first Unitarian 
Chureh in Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Horace 
Westwood is entering on his second year 
as staff mission preacher, and the services 
of other able preachers are to be enlisted, 
among them Dr. Frank W. Pratt, who will 
also again conduct Bible and evolution 
courses in the South, and Rev. Miles 
Hanson, who preached for two of the 
League’s missions last year. 

The season opened with a one-week 
mission at the Unitarian Church in Mead- 
ville, Pa., October 7-14. The Jamestown 
mission, scheduled for October 21—Novem- 
ber 4, follows within less than a year a 

_ one-week series of meetings held there 
last January. It will be the first “repeat” 
mission with Dr. Westwood as the 
preacher. In the Jamestown church, as 
well as St. John’s Protestant Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where another “repeat” 
mission is scheduled for December 2-9, 
the preaching mission is coming to be 
regarded as a normal phase of parish 
activity. Another instance is that of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
which periodically conducts missions with 
outstanding ministers of the denomination 
as the preachers. The League mission at 
Pittsburgh -will be held during the fort- 
night of November 11-25, and the pre- 
holiday season will close with a week’s 
series of meetings at Pittsfield, Mass., 
December 16-23. After Christmas, it is 
expected that Dr. Westwood will go to the 
Pacific Coast for a series of missions. A 
mission will be given in January by Dr. 
Pratt at the First Unitarian Church of 
Lynchburg, Va., where a League mission 
was also held last year. 

At Jamestown, Dr. Westwood will give 
‘the following evening addresses: “Your- 
self and You—The World’s Greatest Ques- 
tion,’ “Could Jesus Be a Christian?’ “Do 
We Need a New Morality?’ “Agnosticism 
and Faith—What God Means to Me,” “Not 
by Faith Alone—How Man Must Save 
Himself,” “If I were Twenty-One,” ‘The 
New Revelation,” “Your Dream World and 
Your Real World,” “The New Catholic- 
ism—The Holy Catholic Church,” “Love 
and Marriage,” “The Love at the Heart 
of the World,” “Why Wait Until You 
Die?” and “What My Religion Has Done 
for Me.” He will also preach at Sunday 
morning services October 28 and Novem- 
ber 4, on “The Working Faith of a Mod- 
ernist’ Minister” and “The Building of 
Personality,” respectively. 

This schedule includes several new ser- 
mons prepared by Dr. Westwood, and 
points to his general plan of haying the 
subject matter of each mission include a 
larger proportion of topics dealing with 
the implications of liberal religion in the 


everyday lives of men and women. At 
Pittsburgh, the first week will be devoted 
largely to questions of the Bible, Jesus, 
agnosticism and faith, salvation and im- 
mortality ; the second week’s titles include 
“Your Dream World and Your Real 
World,” “Do We Need a New Morality?” 
“Love and Marriage,” and “If I Were 
Twenty-One.” The last-mentioned address 
is announced in the mission advertising 
as “a sernion for young people, for older 
people who wish to stay young, for older 
people who wish to see through the eyes 
of modern youth.” 


Parker Memorial Begins Anew: 
John Haynes Holmes the Speaker 


(Continued from page 834) 
unholy war. He believed that no organ- 
ized government had any right to put a 
person to death by process of law. He 
hated liquor and the liquor traffic and 


‘denounced the whole sordid trade. 
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Mr. 
Holmes thinks he would rejoice at the 
prohibition amendment now written into 
the Constitution. 

“Theodore Parker would have no part 
in blacklists. He believed that the soul of 
man could be trusted and that nothing 
was so sacred as its testimony. To him 
the test of freedom was to have the liberty 
to say the thing he himself believes.” 

Mr. Holmes’s earliest impressions of 
Parker came from his grandfather, John 
Haynes, to whom Theodore Parker was the 
passion of his life. When a group of 
young men passed a resolution that Parker 
be given a chance to be heard in Boston, 
one of these young men was this same 
grandfather, who later was married by 
Parker and named one of his sons for him. 
From his grandfather Mr. Holmes has 
some treasured possessions of the great 
preacher’s: the pulpit Bible which was on 
his old Melodeon pulpit for almost ten 
years, a paper weight from his desk, the 
last volume of his personal diary, much 
of it written in Italy as disease gradually 
sapped his vitality. These personal fea- 
tures lent added interest to Mr. Holmes’s 
address. 
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DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


FOR 


ARMISTICE SUNDAY—NOV. 11, 1928 


Compiled by the Committee of 
This is a real service of worship-—not 
of the congregation are participants. 


and there is the “regular” edition for the 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


THH BHACON 
25 Beacon Street 


New York Chicago 
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“Master” copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, 


“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 


Free Sample Copies sent on request 
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Worship for Church Schools. 


a mere pageant—in which the members 


congregation. 
50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 
“Master” copies, 20 cents each. 


PRHSS, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUCCESS 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY a denomination, like an individual, 
needs the encouragement of a successful piece of work. 


ONE THING DONE WELL proves to all that other 


things needed can also be done 


MEADVILLE 


well. 


, Which now seeks contributions for the pro- 


posed Library-Administration Building, offers to all a chance 
to share in the pride of accomplishment. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Christ teaches that 
the task of making 
a life worth 
living 
is not a loafer’s 
job 


DR. GRENFELL 


“Your Chapter Programs” 


Forty-two discussion topics listed in 


folder issued by Laymen’s League 


Yorty-two discussion topics relating . to 
the great religious, moral, and social ques- 
tions of the day are listed in a folder of 
suggestions for chapter meetings, under 
title of “Your Chapter Programs,” recently 
prepared by a special Program Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
mailed by the League to the local officers. 
Copies of a preliminary printing of the 
committee’s report were distributed to the 
delegates at the recent annual convention 
of the League at Lenox, Mass., where the 
program of addresses and round-table con- 
ferences had for its chief purpose the pro- 
motion of a more serious type of meetings 
of League chapters. 

Thoughtful members of the League feel 
that too many chapters have tended to 
have popular programs at the expense of 
all else—programs that were a far cry 
from the fundamental purpose of the or- 
ganization, the cultivation and propagation 
of religion, “pure” and applied. Also, 
those chapters that wished to do serious 
work frequently asked the national office 
for suggestions as to topics for discussion 
and inquired as to the more successful 
methods of conducting chapter meetings. 

It was with this situation in mind that 
the committee prepared their report, which 
describes several methods by which local 
groups may carry on study and discussion 
meetings and which lists a wide range of 
topics. Prof. Ralph F. Fuchs of St. Louis, 
Mo., is chairman of the committee, and the 
other members are Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Robin Lynn Hamilton of Sioux City, Iowa, 
Robert W. Kelso, Prof. Charles H. Patter- 
son, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, and Prof. 
John Shepard. 

Chapter leaders interested in having 
their chapter conduct lecture, discussion, 
or study programs on any certain subject 
are invited to write to national headquar- 
ters for a more detailed outline with ref- 
erence to literature, and to speakers if 
desired. These complete outlines are pre- 
pared by authorities in their respective 
fields. 


CINCINNATI, OHIo.—The choir of the 
First Protestant St. John’s Church, Unita- 
rian, was honored by being invited to sing 
at the exposition held at the Music Hall, 
October 3-14, to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedictaion of that 
building. 
program Sunday afternoon, October 14. 


The choir took part in the | 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has issued a folder of valuable sug- 
gestions for conducting chapter pro- 
grams on the great religious, moral 
and social issues of the day. Six 
methods of conducting successful 
chapter meetings are described and 
forty-two possible subjects for dis- 
cussion are listed. If you are inter- 
ested, send for a copy to League 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN Bacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistauts 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesk, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBAED CoLLEGr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s th d ti 

liberal Christians: Fe Ins Aa! 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev: Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opened October 8th. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


fory School in the Country 
ty Old pele with New Ideas 


Cones uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

The Board of Managers announces a 
lecture with motion pictures by Lowell 
Thomas, “Into Forbidden Afghanistan,” 
to be given at Symphony Hall, Thursday, 
November 8, at 8.30 P.m., as a benefit for 
the Centre. 
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Recreation Building 
Dedicated at Sanford 


The new utility building of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Sanford, Maine, was 
opened and dedicated September 26, for 
the games and general welfare work of 
the young people. A layman of the 
church, Thomas Goodall, has made this 
building a gift to the parish, so that con- 
tributions already made can be used for 
a maintenance fund. 

There was an athletic demonstration by 
high school pupils; also demonstrations 
by Boy Scouts, short addresses by Rev. 
Harry Lutz, the minister, and George 
Purington, principal of the high school, 
with John Greenwood, president of the 
Unitarian church, presiding. 

The gymnasium is designed for the play- 
ing of basketball and other games and 
athletic exercises. The floors are of hard- 
- wood and the lights and windows are 
carefully protected by metal screens. Ad- 
joining the main hall is a small room to 
take care of Boy Scouts paraphernalia. 
This hall is connected with the church 
by two passages leading from the main 
floor and the basement, which has cement 
floors, and is well lighted. In the base- 
ment are two good-sized rooms designed 
for hand-ball and other games, and there 
are racks for Indian clubs and for other 
equipment. There is another large room 
designed for a locker room, with an ad- 
joining room containing two shower baths. 
These rooms are all well lighted and 
are connected with the church vestry. 


Parish Assistant at Keene 


The Unitarian Church in Keene, N.H., 
begins a new year with Miss Catherine M. 
Perston as parish assistant. She succeeds 
Miss Adelaide D. Hawes, who recently 
went to a similar position with the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Perston was connected with Girl 
Scout work in Boston, Mass., before coming 
to Keene. 


New York League Dinner 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will give a dinner Friday, Novem- 


ber 27, at the Hotel Brevoort in New York .: 


City, Fifth Avenue and Highth Street, at 
which these liberal clergymen of the Met- 
ropolitan area will speak on “The Power 
of Religion”: Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, Rev. Joseph Loughran, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, Rev. Hilary G. 
Richardson, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. Mrs. Malcolm Goodridge, 
34 East Sixty-third Street, New York City, 
is taking care of reservations. 


Bishop Anderson at Noon Services 


Bishop William F. Anderson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will preach 
aat the King’s Chapel noon services in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
October 23-26. This will be the fifth 
_ preaching engagement Bishop Anderson 
has had at these week-day services, and 
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AMERICA’S CHOICE 


"T REGARD the cause of Prohibition as virtually settled, although it may take 
as long to release a community from the curse of drink as it is ae 
to do in the cause of murder and burglary. 

A community has a right to rid itself of social pests the same as other 
dangers to health and property. This nation has taken this step in defense, 


as a great experiment. 


people; and these constitute the vast majority of us. 


I see no evidence of its failure among law-abiding 


If we do not like a 


law, there are very simple and direct ways of changing it, not through defiance. 

We hear a good deal of the modification of the Volstead Law, accom- 
panied by the admission that the saloon has been a monstrous evil which 
must be checked. 


As a matter of fact, there is no way by which alcohol for 
drinking purposes can be made acceptable and accessible. 
stitute for the saloon, short of its suppression. 


There is no sub- 
In fact, things are going on 


as well as could be expected. Whether we wish it or not, Prohibition has 


- become a national issue. 


The American people have decided and will never 


turn backward, although minor details may be subject sometime to change, 
but not, I believe, through the methods that have been thus far put forward.” 


Davin STARR JORDAN 


recesior Emeritus, Leland Stanford, Jr., Untversit® 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BEACON HILL” ASSORTMENT 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 


25 Engraved Cards 
Ass’t Designs with Envelopes} re 


Retail Value over $2.50 


cn Make Money 


CAN 
Hill” 


Selling the ‘Beacon assortment. 
Limited number reliable agents wanted, in 
Churches, Schools, Colleges, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. Write for information, with 
references. 

9 THE 
DAMON’S fifcox sus 

STATIONERS 


7 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Successors to H. H. Carter & Co. Est. 1864 


he has always given them his co-operation 
and friendly support. Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital, Monday, 
October 22. 


Personals 


W. O. Saunders, who is a member of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City, although working in Elizabeth City, 
N.C., as the editor of The Independent, has 
an interesting and sprightly article in the 
October American Magazine, entitled “My 
Last Hope for Freedom Has Flown.” Two 
years ago another article of his in the 
American was reprinted almost in its en- 
tirety in The Literary Digest—‘While in 
the Valley of the Shadow I Found the 
Golden Key,’ a readable account of his 
own faith. His weekly in Blizabeth City 
was recently cited as one of the fifteen 
best papers in the country. 

Mrs. William Kohlhepp, a laywoman of 
the First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
Ky., celebrated her ninety-third birthday 
September 22. 


Obituary 


The First Parish lost a devoted and valued 
member and Fitchburg a loyal, lifelong citizen 
by the death on August 30 of Mrs. MartTua E. 
(Goodridge) WOODWARD. 

From childhood she was a faithful attend- 
ant at church and school; then a teacher in 
the Sunday-school, leader of the Bible Class, 
president of the Branch Alliance for three 
years, and for the last seven years chairman 
of the Post Office Mission. She had a vital 
interest and keen enthusiasm for all Unitarian 
works and ideals, and in their service her fine 
literary taste and ability were shown many 
times. 

Last January she delivered the historical 
address at the 165th anniversary of the church. 
She was a great-granddaughter of one of the 
founders, Deacon David Goodridge; and the 
house in which she was born, married, lived, 
and died was built on land deeded to her great- 
grandfather Joshua Pearce during the reign of 
King George the Third. 

As a teacher in the schools of Fitchburg 
and St. Louis, past president of the Woman's 
Club, a worker in the D. A. R., and distin- 
guished member of other groups, the same 
words may be written of her. 

She was always gracious and kind, interested 
in the past, living intensely in the present, 
and looking eagerly to the future, with high 
courage and an unfaltering faith. 


Miss Hawes at Philadelphia 


Miss Adelaide D. Hawes is the new 
parish assistant at the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa. She is the 
daughter of Rey. Oscar B. Hawes and a 
graduate of Tuckerman School. Last year 
while attending Tuckerman she assisted 
her father in the Unitarian Church of 
Keene, N.H. She is a graduate of Vassar 
College, where she specialized in religious 
education. 
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Dr. Clarke, a well-known Irish theo- 
logian, was an early riser. A young 
preacher wanted the doctor to tell him 
how he managed to do it. ‘‘Do you pray 
about it?’ he asked. “No,” said Dr. 
Clarke, “I get up.” 


Gipsy Smith told of a young new min- 
ister who was anxious to get a church 
with “a nice service.” “Oh,” he was 
brusquely told, “but you’re a Methodist. 
Can you preach?’ “I don’t think,’ he 
murmured, ‘‘that I should set the Thames 
on fire.’ “No,” was the reply, “but if I 
pitched you in, would you make it fizz?’ 


A college professor asked one of his 
class to tell him exactly what electricity 
is. “I did know, sir,” said the student, 
“but I have forgotten.” “This,” said the 
professor, “is one of the world’s greatest 
tragedies. Here is the only person who 
ever knew exactly what electricity is, and 
he has forgotten what he knew.” 

—National Revenue Review. 


A certain national association was hold- 
ing its convention in Washington and 
wanted to be photographed on the White 
House lawn with Mr. Coolidge. That was 
arranged, and, finally, the appointed hour 
came. “Now, Mr. President,’ said Sanders, 
the secretary, ‘‘these people thoroughly 
understand from me that you are not 
going to be called on for a_ speech.” 
“Well,” ejaculated the President, “if they 
didn’t understand what you said, Ill 
amplify it by saying nothing.” 

—Farm Journal. 


He was one of the fire-and-brimstone 
type, and he was giving the audience a 
few home truths. “Yes, my friends,’ he 
said, ‘“‘although you are all above sin, each 
one of you must beware of the Demon. 
The Demon is chained to the wall, wait- 
ing to jump out and catch you. If you 
give him the slightest chance he’ll stretch 
out his hand in front and grab you! Or 
he’ll stretch out to the right and grab you! 
Or he’ll stretch out to the left and grab 
you! And he'll even stretch out behind 
and grab you.” This was a little too 
much for a man seated in the middle row 
of seats, and rising to his feet he shouted: 
“Well, the thing might as well be loose.” 

—The Christian Hvangelist. 


The following howlers were contributed 
by young boys taking an examination in 
Scripture: 

Moses sent ten plagues to Pharoah. The 
last one was children, so he drowned them 
all in the Red Sea. 

We remember Jonah because it was 
through him that the idea of the sub- 
marine occurred to modern minds. 

When David slew Goliath with a cata- 
pult, the age of. missile warfare com- 
menced. This incident drove the first 
nail into the coffin of feudalism. 

The Queen of Sheba was the only 
woman of his day that King Solomon 
never married. Hence arose the phrase, 
“The wisdom of Solomon.” 

Zadok was the name of an ointment 
much used in olden times. On the ala- 
baster box in which it was packed was 
printed in Hebrew characters, “Rub it in.” 

Shimei was fined the maximum penalty 
by David for spitting in public. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


- Provides pension for our ministers who have | 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 

to the Treasurer. 


. . President 


James P. Parmenter . . 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render cucellene 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
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600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
_._ Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Heymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— - 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 rt 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON.. Minis- 
ter, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer serv- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 7 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning 


service, 
11 a.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. : Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sun 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. Pe 
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KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 


Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 


Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m, om 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

day Services, 12.15 p.m.: Monday, Organ . 
cital; Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
William F, Anderson, D.D., LL.D., M 
Episcopal Church, + aed ee 
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